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PREFACE. 



TT E that profelTes only to difcufs again a fub- 
jeft, which has been fo frequently difcufled 
already, that little curiofity can be excited, be« 
caufe little novelty can be expeftcd, apparently 
undertakes to write what has lefs than the ordi- 
nary chance to be read. To endeavour to attra6l 
the attention of the reader by a title page, from 
which he is immediately difpofed to turn away 
with contempt or difguft ; beqaufe he has often 
before found it the prelude to a diflertation in- 
tended, not to inftruft or amufe the publick, but 
to gratify the vanity or promote the intereft of the 
individual ; this furely will be thought an attempt 
of more temerity than prudence ; in which the 
danger of failure, on one hand, is at lead equal 
to the profpeft of fame or profit on the other. 
To an Effay on Education thefe obfervations apply 
with peculiar force. A work of this defcription^ 
inflead of being received with favoiur, as a trca* 
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iv PREFACE. 

life on a fubjeft of general concern, is now 
ulually coniideied as an interefted recommenda- 
tion of fome particular fchool. The author if 
fiifpeftcd, like the flavcs in the tent of Achilles, 
when he names Patroclus, to mean himfelf ; to 
talk of the publick good, and intend only his 
own. 

He that opens' an Academy, it is fuppofed, 
muft do fomething to prove his fitnefs for the 
office, which he undertakes ; and to attraft notice 
and pupils. To the publication of a grammar of 
our own, or of one of the learned, languages; or 
a tranflation of fome popular work from French 
or German literature, to ah edition with notes of 
fome celebrated author, or a colleftion of in- 
ftruftive eflays or elegant extrafts from works 
more voluminous and expenfive ; to a new fyftem 
of pronunciation or of fpelling, or a new guide 
to Arithmetick or Geography; to thefe publi- 
cations, and fuch as thefe, recourfe has frequent- 
ly been had, as commodious and creditable modes 
of announcing to the world at once the name, the 
talents, and the feminary of the editor. To 
obtain credit or celebrity, however, by works 
like thefe, requires a confiderable degree of learn- 
ing, or of judgment; more indeed than he who 
undertakes to become the inftruftor of others, is 

fome- 
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fometimes found himfclf to pofTcfs ; thefe attempts 
therefore will not in all cafes anfwer the purpofc 
intended. To publifh an Elfay on Education is an 
eafier and fafer expedient. It is not difficult for 
an Adventurer, either by his own pen, or the 
pen of a hireling or a friend, to detail a fpccious 
fyliem of moral and literary inllruftion, which it 
is neither intended nor poffible to reduce to 
praftice ; to cenfure the errors and mifconduft 
of other fchook, and to infinuate the fuperior 
management 9f his own ; to inculcate with ap* 
j)arent candour general rules and principles, which 
are in fatl merely a recommendation of his own 
peculiar plan ; to declaim on the folly and cruehy 
of the rod, and the fuperior advantages of lenity 
and tenderne& ; to pretend to treat bis pupils 
vrith the kindnefs and confidence of friendihip» 
and to train the infant mind to fcience and to 
virtue without toil arid difcipJine. To profefs 
thcfe things is eafy ; and too many parents have 
been induced to give credit to fuch profeflions by 
their wifhes to find them true. Such impofitions 
are known to have been often praftifed ; for they 
have been often detefted and expofed. No won- 
der then that an Effay on Education fliould be 
generally read with fufpicion, or frequently 
thrown afide with contempt. An Effay on Edu- 
catioM, indeed, has been employed like the cele- 
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vi PREFACE. 

brated bow of Ulyfles. Many fchoolmallers have 
tried their ftrength in it ; and not a few, like the 
nervelefs fuitors, have expofed their weaknefs. 

This title, however, hackneyed and degraded 
as it may appe^, I fliall ftiU venture to employ ; 
not only becaufe it expreffes the moft cfearly and 
fimply the purpofe of the following pages ; but 
becaufe from all the fufpicions, that may attach 
to fuch a publication, 1 am, if not by my cha- 
ra6ler, at leaft by my fituation, fortunately ex* 
cmpted. In the courfe of my profeilional life I 
often prejudiced my own intcreft by fpcaking my 
fentiments with too much freedom. I Ihall not 
now di(guife them, when there is nothing to be 
gained by flattery, and nothing to be loft by truth» 
If the book be found worthy of the rubje£l an- 
nounced in the title, the title will not eventually 
bjure the efiieEl or reputation of the book. 

Quinflilian recommends it as fuitable employ- 
ment for the orator of eminence, who has retired 
from the exercife of his profeflion, to publilh his 
fentiments on the art of eloquence : and the advice 
appears fuSiciently ^plicableto him, who has re- 
linquiftied a kindred, though a humbler, occu- 
pation. I write to give the refult of my own 
obfervatiort-and experienca j and. if, inftead ot 
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advancing plauiible and fallacious theories before* 
hand, with a view to reconunend to publick notice 
individuals and their feminaries, fuch fchool- 
mailerSy as have attained eminence in their pro* 
feflion, would afterwards occafionally give to the 
world the plans which they liad found it expedient 
or neceffary to adopt in prafticc, great deference 
would be due to their judgment, and foipe good 
efkik mu& be produced. Some additional light 
would be thrown on a fubj^ft fureJy of equal im- 
portance to any other ; for by it eveiy oilier ig 
eflentially affefled* In the various departments^ 
of fcience, the meafure here recommended i$ 
almoft alwa)^ purfued. Thq profeffors of law 
and of niedicine publiih the refuk of their experi- 
ence and practice. The ftudents of natural phi* 
lofophy aflemble for the purpofes of mutual in- 
formation and afliftance. Every branch of know.. 
iedge» indeed, is cultivated by the united talents 
of numbers; irdm the purfuits of the focieties 
eftabliflied by royal authority in the metropolis, 
to the voluntary affociations of farmers in a pro* 
vincial town. Education, it muft be confclfed, 
as far as it is merely tlie art of conveying moral 
and literary inftruftion, is in itfelf of lefs extent 
than any department of general fcicnce ; and it is 
probable that in it fewer improvements and dif- 
coveries remain to be made. An occafional pub- 
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lication on the fubjeft, however, from an tTC^ 
perienced teacher, would by no means be without 
its ufe. Some growing abufe might be correfted ; 
or fome fafhionable folly might be repreffed. The 
impoCtions of innovators and empiricksr might be 
delefted and expofed ; and fuch plans fuggefted, 
as prevailing opinions and manners, the virtues 
or vices of the times, fhould render neceffary or 
expedient. No fyftem is yet thought perfe6l in 
theory : not one has yet been found univerfaily 
fuccefsful in praflice. It was indeed the opinion 
of Longuerue, more than a century ago^ that the 
world was 'already in poffeffion of a fufficient 
number of good books on every fubjeft. But it 
is with the provifion for the mind as for the appe- 
tite ; a fuperfluity is better than a fcarcity. It is 
a lefs evil to be perplexed by variety, than to be 
diftreffed by famine. And in the cafe under 
confideration the fmalleft improvement acquires 
importance from the frequency of its ufe and ap- 
plication. A more expeditious method of attain- 
ing the^ alphabet or the pence-fahk would deferve a 
place amongft the moft valuable difcoveries which 
accident or ingenuity has ever made. 

Befides the application neceffary to the im- 
mediate bufinefs of inftruftion, I have furveyed 
with fome attention the profeffion of a fchool- 
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mafter in its aftual and poflible ufe and ad\'an. 
tages. I have confidered the fituation of the in- 
dividual, and his relation to the pnblick ; and I 
have found it an amufing and interefHng fpecula- 
tion, from education to predifl conduH, and to 
trace conduft back to education. But with what 
judgment thefe objefts have been examined, and 
what good may refult from the obfervations now 
communicated to the publick, it is not within my 
power or province to determine. Should the 
reader, however, fee reafon to accufe me of par- 
tiahty in favour of the chara£ler and office of a 
fchoolmafter; though. I fhall venture to plead ript 
guilty to the chaige, I fhall not make any ftrenu- 
bus defehce againft it. It is eafy to difclaim pre^ 
judice, biU not eafy to avoid it; and my own 
feelings, I confefs, are in imifon with the obfer- 
vation of the Roman t^eacher of rhetorick, that 
no man wifhes to fee tlie profeflion, in which he 
' i^as been diftinguifhed, fink into decay and con- 
tempt. ' 

In its claim to fincerity my book pofleffes ai? 
obvious advantage in being written after I have- 
quitted the profeflion^ But the fame circum* 
fTance fubjefts it to an inconvenience of perhaps 
equal magnitude. I have fo long intended to* 
write on the fubjeft of education, that I cannot 
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now recolle£l on what occafion the defign firft 
occurred to my mind. It arofe, however, from 
what I faw or felt in the difch^ge of my official 
duties; and though the refolution continually 
gained ftrength, the inceflant labours of my oc« 
cupation prevented its being carried into effefi. » 
The book never was begun. Unfortunately not 
a fiogle anecdote or obfervation wa& committed 
to paper: and I now deeply but vainly regret 
what cannot be recovered. The moft natural, 
and therefore the moil valuable, remarks are made 
immediately upon the occafion, by which they 
9kre fuggeiled. The beft comment on a fa£l are 
cmr own feelings at the moment, corre£led by 
fubfe^uent refleflion. If any future fchoolmafler 
intend to publifli his thoughts on education, let 
him carefully avoid the error into whkh I have 
fallen ; and record incidents and obfervations at 
the momjent they arife in the courfe of his pxo-* 
feflipnal employment. After a lapfe of year$ 
many fafts and fentiments will be wholly effaced 
from his memory ; and of the reft, the colours 
will be not only lefs vivid,, but lefs natural ^nd 
juft. 

It is the bufinefs of a preface to explain the ns^ 
tjare and defign of the publication, which it pr^^ 
cedes; that <h€ perfornxance may be compared 
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with the profeffions of the writer ; the plan Mrith 
the execution of his work ; that the publick may 
not be fuffered to expeft what they will not find; 
nor the author condemned for not effe3ing, whal 
was never intended. I fhall endeavour neither to 
incur the cenfure of Horace by oftentatiou» pro- 
mifeft which I cannot fulfil; nor to invite the 
coBftempI of ike reader by expreffions of diffidence 
in myfelf. 

Tke prefent eflay doe9 net profefii to fttrprize 
•r gratify the Feader with w^onder or noveky » >fo 

' ftewiiu of inftruBion of fuperier and magical 
cAcacy are fuggefted to him ; no novel hypo- 
tbet* it fiippoirted. The faeakh, the feaming, and 

« the jo^nk of youth were sdwayg the objeSs of 
edueaiioo ; and the Cyibje6k hai engaged the atten- 
tion »id inlerefted the affe£tioii& of many of tha 
. wifeft and befi men in aU ages and nations. To 
Cuftpefe myfelf ^(uaiified therefore to fuggeft means 
iBMchmove expeditioitt or efficacious, than th^ 
innere abl^ %o. difeover, would imply certainly pre« 
ijumptionii and probably fbUiy. Cheil^field au 
tempted ta buiU a man after a new modei; and 
Wilkes propofed, that his fan Ihotild acquire at 
once the knowledge of books and of the woild* 
That boih^ iMere difappointed in the hopes winch 
Ibey hsti f Qoaed of their lei^pcfUve projefk^ ii 
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fufficiently known ; and to men acquainted witk 
the nature of education will occafion no furprize. 
There are, however, amongft our modern philofo- 
phers many, who feem to have perfuaded them- 
felves, or to wifh to perfuade others, that in edu- 
cation, as Wi.ll as in politicks, whatever is old, is 
therefore probably wrong ; and whatever is new, 
is therefore probably right. But as the reverfe 
of the argument is more likely to lead u§ to truth, 
as well as to peace, one of the purpofes which I 
have in view, is to caution my countrymen 
againft thofe innovations, which fo many others 
have reconunended ; and inilead of oftentatioufly 
difplaying feme new and vifionary prcjefl for na- 
tional inftruftion and improvement, to give vigour 
and efficacy to the fyftem,- which we have long 
and fnccelsfully purfued. I cannot promife the 
reward of diligence without it« fatigues ; advance- 
ment .in knowledge on any^ other terms than the 
united labours of the teacher and his pupil. Many 
valuable expedients haveimdoubtedly been devifed 
to facilitate the acquifition of learning ; but the 
obfervation of the ancient geometrician is flill true 
in its full force. . No royal road has yet been found 
to ficience or to virtue* 
• # . ■ • ■ 

. It is not the defign of the prefent publication 
to examine and oenfure the works of others on 

the 
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the fubje^. I (hall not attempt to refute the m- 
'genious theories of Locke ; or to expofc the delu- 
five paradoxes of RoufTeau. I fhall not flop to 
enquhe, ^vhy in the voluminous difquifition of 
Edgworth no place could be found for loyalty or 
I'eligion : and the pamphlets of fchoolmafters may 
reft peaceably in the oblivion, by which they are 
generally foon overwhelmed. Incomparably the 
moft judicious publication is the *• Liberal E»du- 
cation" of Knox. Its foundation is laid, not in 
fancy and theory, but in human nature and com- 
mon ferife; and its fuperftnifture is attainable 
lexcellence, not fpeculative perfeftion. With the 
fentiments of this Effay, as far as we treat the feme 
fubj^s, my own will in general agree. . But 
whether this be the efied of imitation and phgia- 
rifnl, or the fimilar refult of fimilar experience, 
the reader muft judge for himfelf . In fome points 
of importance I fhall have the misfortune to differ 
in opinion from the mafter of Tunbridge School ; 
as he whofe curiofity fhall lead him to examine 
our refpeftive publications will readil)^' perceive ; 
and the future inflruftor of youth will adopt from 
each of us thofe plans of proceeding, which he 
believes to be moft for the benefit of his pupils. 
Dr. Knox has confined his remarks ex clufively to 
IJberal Education. The prefent efTay enters more 
jninutely into the general bufinefs of a fchool ; 
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Into the arrangements, the inftruflion, and the dift 
cipline of a modern academy. Here, indeed, 19 
an ample field for ufeful obfcrvation ; and if the 
prefent work has any pretentions to novelty, here 
chiefly muft it be fought. 

This circumftancc, indeed, has frequently led 
xne into the detail of particulars, that may appear 
trifling and minute. But let it be remembered, 
that trifles rife into importance, when they recur 
every hour and on every fubjeft; that nothing 
can juilly be confidered as trifling, by which the 
progrefs of education is materially afiefled ; an4 
that, 

• ^' Let fchod-taugiit pride diflmble all it ean^ 

* Thefe little things are great to little maiu** 

If I have been in fome infUnces^ too proBx aQ4 
minute, I (hall probably be thought in others u^ 
general and concife ; and topicks well worthy of 
attention have been wholly omitted ; left the booh 
fliould grow too large to be willingly read* Oft 
our Own univerfities and on foreign travel, for 
example, which are juilly confidered as eiTential 
objefls in liberal education, I have made no obler- 
yations, and given no opinion : and mull beg the 
•reader to accept for the prefent the fame apolog)\ 
which was ipaade by the Roman hiftorian ioi^ 
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•pslfling flightly over Carthage in his narrative; 
that on fubjeds of fuch importance I.chofe rather 
to fay nothing, than not to fay enough. 
I 

If moft of the obfervatioiis which I have to 
make appear to have been made before, let it be 
xemembere<), that on education, as on moil other 
fubjeCis, the beft arguments are generally the moft 
obvious ; the firft that occur to every re&cfUng 
jnind. Though the well-informed reader, there- 
f ore» may be fometimes wearied by the remarks, 
becaufe they are already familiar to htm, he will 
Jperceive that they 'cbuld not be omitted withoul 
injuiHce to the opinions which they are adduced 
to fupport. The }H>unger Pliii)» advifiss an orator 
to employ in every caufe ail tlie arguments^ 
which his invention can fupply : becaufet though 
he might eafily feleft thofe, which were moft fuit^ 
able to his purpofe, and moft conclufive on the 
Joint in queftion, yet he cannot be fure,- which 
will have the grcratefl influence on the mind of the 
judge: and the expedient, which was thought 
eligible in order to carry. a caufe at the bar, may 
furely be adopted without cenfure to recommend 
the eiTential objefts of education. 

If again the fame fentiments appear to be tOQ 
frequently repeated; let not tliatt be haftily con** 
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ckmned, which could not cafily be avoided. The 
different branches of education have nearly the 
fame general purpGfe in view j they are cultivated 
for fimilar reafons ; rccoinmended by fimilar 
arguments j and application- and diligence are 
always enforced by the fame motivesr The fame 
praife of induftry, and the fame cenfute of negli- 
gence, in the teacher or the pupil, recur upoif a 
thoufand different occafions. Moral and religious 
-principles muft not only on account of their own 
excellence be taught and enforced upon every 
fuitable occafion ; but muft likewife be conftantly 
•kept in mind, as they are irvfeparably conne£led 
with all the other objefts of inftruftion, and cbn- 
ilitute the true and ultimate obligation to purfue 
ihem. In an effay on education, then, repetition 
jnuft be defended on the plea of neceffity ; and 
the deformities of tautology forgiven for its value. 

-It may perhaps be thought that I have entered 
too frequently or too much at large into points, 
with which the proper objeft of the effay has no 
heceflar)' connexion ; into difquifitions- on poli- 
ticks, morals, or religion. But of this the defence 
is not difficult ; if indeed any defence can be re- 
quired. The future conduft of the man in every 
Situation of life depends in a great meafure upon 
kis early in&uflion and early habits* Literature 
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is only one of the means, by which wealth or 
honours, virtue and bappinefs are to be obtained. 
£very man mufl be a moral agent ; but it is not 
neceflary that every man fiiould be a fcholar. 
Aftronomy and mathematicks are remotely and oc« 
cafionally ufeful : integrity, humanity and piety,- 
are the duties of every day. In the courfe of the 
work it will be (hewn more at large in what man- 
ner and for what reafons I wiih every yoHth to be 
taught early to underftand and to revere that form 
of civil government, of which he is to become a 
fiibjeft ; to be habituated even from his infancy 
to the principles and the pratlice of the pureft 
morality ; and to that fyftem of religious do£brine 
and worfliip, on \yhich we believe liis prefent and 
future happinefs to depend. 

There is yet one point more, which may re-. 
quire explanation or apology ; the Egotifm^ which 
pervades £b many parts of tlie work. It is almoft 
of the efTence of the work itfelf. My delign is to 
tell, wliiat I have fcen or felt ; to give opinions 
founded upon my own experience or obfervation : 
to point out to parents and children the errors, 
by which I have myfelf been perplexed; to future 
fchoolmafters the road, which I have myfelf tra- 
velled ; and which, I fuppofe, will lead them to 
tbctr obje6l with the greatelt eafe and expedition. 

Thefe 
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Tbefc various obfervations and apologies are 
here made once for all ; that the fubfequent dif- 
quifitions need not be interrupted by the perpetus^ 
repetition of fuch of them as occafion might 
fecm to require : and it is prefumed that the reader 
will pardon the additional length of the preface^ 
when it is intended to fhorten the different chap* 
tcrs of the book. My work, fuch as it is, I now 
commit to the prefs, for the bencjBt of a profef-> 
fion, to which I am attached by inclination, aft 
well as by habit ; and of that publick, to which 
every individual owes the beft fervices, that hit 
natural or acquired talents have fitted him to per- 
form : and if any proportion^ however fmall, of 
the parents, the teachers, or the ftudents of my 
country be rendered by it more diligent or Ikilful 
in the momentous concerns of education, I fliall 
have no reafon to repent of having quitted the 
more laborious duties of my occupation ; my 
kook will not have been written in vain» 



Southwell, 
kottxnghamsbire, 
March 1, 1802. 
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On the Importance and NeceJJitif of a 

right EUucation. 

BY Educational would be underftood 
to mean not only the inftruftion 
given to a youth for the regulation of his 
manners, and for his improvement in lite- 
rature and morals; but every opinion^ 
which he has imbibed, and every habit;,, 
which he has contra^eil ; M'hether from 
reading, obfeiTation, and refleftion ; or 
from the influence of his propenfities an4 
paffions, and of the example of his com- 
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0)1 the Importance and . . 

pi'inions and friends*; the whole fyftem of 
thought and a6lion, which he lias ac- 
<]uired at that period of life, when he is 
releafed from the authority of his parents 
and teachers, and permitted to be mafter 
of his own conduft. The importance, 
and therefore the neceffity, of a well di- 
refted education, in this comprehenfive 
fenfe of the term, is fo readily and fo ge- 
nerally confefled, that to enlarge upon it 
njay perhaps be thought an unneceffary 
wafte of the time both of the author and 
the reader. But there are men, who do 
not willingly admit the value of (Indies, 
which, as Malherbe obferves, have no 
tendency to lower the price of bread ; and 
indeed the general truth feems to be a^c- 
kno^vledged without definite ideas of what 
is comprehended under it; without the 
due impreffion of its utility upon the 

mind. A ftatement more in detail, there- 

• 

fore, of its ufe and advantages may poffi- 
bly awaken a more rational and vigorous 
attention ; and may form no unfuitable 

intro- 
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Necejity of a right Education. 5 

iutrodudlon to a profeffed treatife on tbc 
fubjeft. 

Every man is what his education has 
made him in a much greater degree, than 
fuperficial obfervers will eafily believe. 
How far his principles and his conduft, 
his fucceffes or his misfortunes, the hap- 
pinefs or mifery of his life depend upon 
it, feems to be not fully known, or not 
duly confidered. So helplefs is the con- 
dition, in which man is left by nature; 
fo iipicapable is he, not only of attaining 
fcience and enjoyment, but of providing 
for his own fubfiftence and fafety; fo 
much is he the creature of the care of 
others, and of his own exertions; fo 
wonderful is the difference between what 
he is at his birth, and what he becomes 
at his maturity ; that amongft the other 
inftances of his fuperiority over the rell of 
the animal creation, he has been faid, 
with hardly more boldnels of language, 
than force of truth, to enjoy the proud 
preeminence of being his own maker; 

B 2 of 



4 On the hnporlance and 

of enlarging and forpiing his various 
powers by his own diligence and ikill. 
The human mind in its infancy has often 
been compared to a portion of paper 
without any inipreffion ; to an empty re- 
fervoir, or a vacuum in nature ; and the 
comparifops are fufficiently accurate to 
illuftrate the truths, which they are in- 
tended to fupport ; that the moft fimple 
of our ideas are not innate and unbor- 
rowed ; that we have no acquaintance 
with external obje6ls, but what is re- 
ceived through the medium of the fenfcs ; 
and confequently no principles of reafon- 
iug upon them, but fuch as are acquired 
by inftruftion and reflexion : in one 
word, no knowledge, but what we owe to 
education. 

Human knowledge has frequently been 
confidered under the three principal divi- 
fions of hiftory, of fcience, and of the 
arts ; and thefe have been rcfpeftively af- 
iigned to the three great powers of the 
mind, the memory, the reafon, and the 

imagi- 
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imagliiation. It ts the peculiar province 
of memory to retain fuch fafts as have 
been colleded refpediiig the operations of 
nature and the tranfa6lions of mankind ; 
of reafon, to form coniparifons, diftinc- 
tioas and conclufions throughout the 
whole circle of ethical and mathematical 
fcience; and of imagination, to combine 
or diverfify the ideas already acquired, and 
to exhibit them in the various and elegant 
produflions of the ftatuary, and the mu-^ 
{iciaU) the painter, and the poet Of 
thcfe powers, however, the ftrength and 
extent in no fmall degree depend upon 
the cultivatimi they have received. 
. T/ie art of memory, fays Johnfon, i$ 
the art of attention. We bed remember 
that, to which we moft diligently apply* 
and thia diligent application not only 
enables us to preferve in our recolleclioA 
the particular fads on which it h^s beei4 
exerted, but gives new powers to thfe 
faculty itfelf ; till the terms of a language, 
the narratives of hittory, and the demon- 

B 3 ftrations 
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ilrations of fcience are retained with fuch 
eafe and fidelity, as he only, who ha$ 
made the experiment, will eafily conceive. 
With refpeft to our reafoning faculties, it 
is obvious how greatly they are enlarged 
and improved on all fubje6ls, on which 
they have been ftudioufly and habitually 
employed; and that without fuch employ- 
ment and habit we ihould not be able, on 
one hand, to deted; the fallacies of fophif- 
try and the artifices of impofture ; nor on 
the other, to purfue the procefs of legiti- 
mate argument, and to difcover and en- 
force the conclufion. That fkill and tafte 
in the works of art ; the powers required 
to produce them ourfelves, or to relifli 
them, when produced by others, are 
wholly obtained by inftruftion and appli- 
cation, will not be difputed by him, who 
recollefts, that thefe powers are poffefled 
with refpeft to thofc obje6U alqne, on 
which we have repeatedly exerted, or been 
taught to exert them. 

That 
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That our faculties in general are in si 
great degree acquired by time and ftudy 
will be the more readily allowed, when it 
is confidered, that without fuch applica* 
tion many of them will never be enjoyed ; 
but that by negligence and inaction they 
will all be certainly impaired or loft. The 
quickneis of the fchool boy in the compo- 
iition pf an epigram, or the committing 
an ode of Horace to memory ; and even 
the labourer's ftrength in raifing a weight, 
or his dexterity in manual operations, are 
often augmented beyond what either had 
prefumed to hope ; and fucceis and repu- 
tation are obtained, where nothing M'a» 
expelled but unavailing toil and unavoid- 
able diigrftce. That all men are endowed 
by nature with equal capacities, and that 
all by the fame diligence might attain to 
the feme excellence, it. would be contrary 
to common fenfe and to common experi- 
ence to maintain ; but it may be fafely 
afferted that our faculties both of body 
and mind are always improved and often 

B 4 created, 



8 On the Importance and 

created, by habit and exertion ; and habit 
and exertion axe only other names fof 
education. 

That all fcience is aduiiHy obtained by 
inftrudion and ftudy will '. hardly require 
to be proved. Nature, it is true, muft 
give the capacity ; but it does not appear 
that nature gives any part of the fcicnco 
itfelf ; or even the wifh to obtain it We 

i 

are indeed fo early taught to covet infor* 
mation, that the delire is fometimes fup*'' 
pofed to be inftin^ive and innate. But 
no man is ambitious to tmderiland that^ 
of which he never heard, and of which 
Jie never felt the want. The favage may 
.wifli to improve his dexterity in the 
chace, bccaufe he is aware . it would im* 
prove the comforts of his exiftcnce. But 
he feels no anxiety to underltand the de^ 
monftrations of JEuclid, or the beauties of 
the Iliad. Curiofity. may be confidered 
as the offsprings as well as the parent, of 
knowledge. [Information is defired only 
when the pl^uf/e of it has been felt; 

when 
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trhen its good effe^s have been expe- 
rienced, and one acquifition brings ano^ 
ther Affthin our reach. ** Kno>f ledge, •• 
fa3's JohnfoiT, " always defires increafe ; 
ft h Iik€ fire, ^v^hieh niuft firft be kindled 
by ft>n<e eMertaal agent, biit >vill after- 
wards propagate -itfclf.'* To direft the 
time, to furnifli the mearts, and to deter- 
tnine the objefts of thefe acquifitions is 
the bufinefe of education : and this bufi- 
ilefs wit! lidt be thought without valued 
and iniportanoe, when it is coniidered,! 
that the v^ut or the poffeffion of Iciencc,- 
conftitutes the- principal diftinftion be- 
tween Ulan and man ;. between the moft 
unculttratecl fatage on the barren fands* 
of Africa, and the moft polifhcd inhabi-' 
tant of the happier climates of Europe.. 
The difference between the learned and- 
the illiterate, fays Ariflotle, is hardly lefs^ 
than the difference between the living: 
and the dead. 

To fome fallacious arguments againfl? 
tiifi utility of the arts and fciences^, 

B S^ founded- 



10 On the Importance and 

founded upon the mifchiefs which th^ 
have fometimes occafioned to inditi- 
duals or to fociety ; and to fome modern 
declamation upon the miferies of citili- 
zatioUy and the comparative advantages 
of the favage ftate, it cannot be neceffary 
to offer any elaborate reply. That rea- 
foning which is drawn from' the abuie of 
any objedl, has never been confidered as 
conclufive againft it, when more wifely 
employed. It is no objeAion to fome 
produ&ions of nature, that they may 
by different management be converted 
either into food or poifbn. It is no di- 
minution of the value of learning to af- 
fert, that it may become^ in the hands of 
one man, a fceptre to govern the world, 
and in the hands of another a fcourge to 
be dreaded, or a bauble to be defpifed. . 
Nor are the benefits of education con- 
fined folely to the improvement of our 
intelleftual faculties; they may and ought 
to be extended to the regulation of our 
appetites and paffions^ With repeft to 

Qur 
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our appetites, ]Nroperly fo called, it is 
certainly not in the power of ioftrudkm 
and difcipline to augment or diminifli the 
number which nature has implanted. 
All that cati be eflfeaed, aad all that is 
lecpiired, is to confine them yithin the 
limits, ^hich the underftanding ihall 
prefcribe. But with refpe^ to the pa& 
iion8, they may by fkilful management 
be moulded to almoft any form^ and di- 
re^d to almoft any point FuUy to e?&- 
plain in what manner, and to what de- 
gree education influences, and ought to 
influence, the affedtions of the heart, it 
would be necelTary to detail a complete 
fyflem of ethicks. All that is here in- 
tended is merely to point out what in- 
ftruftiott and habit may perform on the 
fubje6i;, and the confequent obligation to 
perform it» The .fource of our paffions 
is undoubtedly in nature ; but the ftream 
may be fo much augmented; its direc- 
tion or its colour may be fo greatly 
changed J and its rapidity fo juuoh.acc«- 

3 6 lerated 



12 On the Importance ami 

lerated or retarded b}f tkofe adventitious 
smd'^^CQtiater currev^t^.t which>^rt iiritl al<^ 
way» be able .to fupply, titfit little of the . 
original fpring! will; .be difcovered,. . and 
fiiU i(iis* of :ite; iafludoce sAd efiEedsi: .Of 
fome. of J tbofe pa^fTioi^ uo imdtie \iioleB)G9 
would appear ; lof : o^'ers • the /ex\ftBnoi 
•would hardly be obfervccU were. they not 
called into adlion by accidental anc\ arti^ 
£cial. exqkeuients ; by the eirroufious afi- 
ft>eiatioti of oitrown hieasfj. by tile;pre^ 
Tdience (^ the iniaginatiim* vcniEn.thie 
jadgaient ; and by the extra va^anfe> vat 
iiie which opinion, atxd . faildon . often car 
pucioufiy affix to certain obje^: <i>f : oujr 
p^rfiiit* The feeds of ambiticwi or avarice'^ 
.for exa,mple, may be bnplanted by »a»- 
ture ; but the paflions tl^iiifelve^xau be 
matured only by the pioxtiikity of their 
objeSs. 'No. man c&n be covetous till 
he has learned the ufe and value of mo- 
ney. No man can be ambitious !tiU bie 
has been made fenfible of the advantages 
cf diflin6iiou and authority. la what 

eftimar 
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eftiination a garland of the leaves of the 
oak or the laurel was &>rmerly held, and 
whait ))erii>Qal dignity is fuppoied to be 
dartveicl i^ 0|u* own thni^ from tlie Of na* 
luent 0f-i^ ^HUb^iKl xn* a ftar, - it is not 
peeefliarftb ilal^ej but .tlie chcumftances 
may. be meirtioned wuU propriety to flie ^ 
to 'Wliqt extent iflftriic^fon and habit 
maly : ii^fli)£nce human affe^ions; and 
CinifequieiiStly how. much in thi^relpeci i^ 
wit&io the iprovince and the power of 
education. C^re i»u{l^be ^taken, and ijf 
jkidiciaufly> exerted it, ifii peyer wholly urv- 
dfuctefsful, to gu^rd^ the niind 9^* the 
youthful iludent againft ^11 fuch afibciar 
tions of ideas^ as are either abfurd ifi 
therafelves, or may be ruinous in their 
cftefls ; and to preferve bis imagination 
in due ftibjedioh to hb judgnienti at an 
^qual diftance fiom indifference on que 
-iide, and from enthufiafin on tlie bther^ 
No opportunity muft be negleded of 
pointing out to hini, where failiionable 
opinions are at variance with ibund rea« 

fon^ 
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fon, and where popular applaufe is be* 
ftowed without juftice; that he may never 
become the dupe of the one, or the flavc 
of the other. He muft be inceffantly 
in(lru£ied to affix his notions of honour, 
and to reft his expectations of happinefs, 
upon their proper objeCts ; not upon the 
elevation of his rank, the poffeflion of 
money, or the ornaments of drefs ; but 
upon dutiful fubmiffion to his lawful 
fuperiors, and diligence in the puifuit of 
his own improvement; not upon licen- 
tious wit, or more licentious intrigue; 
but upon learning, piety and virtue. This 
part of the bufinefs of education cannot 
be too ftrongly recommended to our 
teachers, andfuccefs in it cannot be too 
much applauded. 

Literary information is by no means 
without its ufe and value as a fource of 
amulement for thofe hours of life, which 
are not occupied either by the pleafures 
of fociety or the duties of a ^'^ofeffion. 
Ariftotle reckons itamongft the .idvanteges 

of 
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of a. good education, that it enables a 
man to employ his leifure welL When 
the baiiiarian is not engaged in the pur* 
fuit of fubiiftence, or the ftratagems of 
war, he \va(les his time in the excefles of 
intoxication, or the inaftivity of repok.' 
But the man of fcience has employment 
for his unoccupied hours, which relieves* 
his mind from the pain of vacancy, and 
of which even folitude cannot deprive 
him : for it cannot feparate him from 
the poffeflfion of knowledge, nor from his 
habits of meditation and reflexion. The 
whole of life is allowed by all to be little ; 
yet are many portions of it fupported by 
almoft every man with fome degree of 
impatience ; and in wearinefe or leifure 
literature fupplies a relaxation, not only* 
more rational but more pleafing, than the 
gaming table or the tavern. Epicurus,, 
indeed, placed idlenefe amongft the de* 
Kghts of Elyfium: but Montefquieu, 
with greater juftice, would include it 

amoBgft the torments of Tartarus. 
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. Idlenefs,'ih6wever, is not more to b« 
dreaded as the fourcc of mifery, than as 
the parent of vice. Its noxious influenod 
upon the afFeftions of the heart is uni^ 
verfally known and lamented; and no^ 
thing will b^ thought without importance, 
by which that influence may be refifted 
or dimini/hed. A taftc for literary pur- 
lliits, as it enlarges and diverlifies our 
ideasj, as. it affords either vepoft without 
ina6Hon, or employment withdut laflitude; 
has a natural tendency to reftrain the 
impetuofity and to cahh the tumult of 
the paffions; and may therefore be con-^ 
fidered as one of the guardians of inrio-" 
cence; as one of the auxiliaries of virtue.; 
Reading indeed is not only a very pleaf-^ 
ing amufement while it lafts; but muft 
likcwife be reckoned amcHigft the moft 
eligible modes of acquiring pradicaL 
wifdom- The ohfervation of Alphonfo of 
Arragon has- been often repeated, and 
will not be contradicted ; that book^ telt 
us what we Ought to know, withoujb-tfny 

finifter. 
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£ni(ler purpofe in view; wit&out fdf-in- 
teied, without flattery^ and without of- 
fence. They will infiru^ us in our duty 
without mortifying U9 by a fenfe of infe«> 
riority to our teachers; they will itrprevt 
'Our foibles without fubje^ing us tp ridi- 
cule ; and cenfure our vices without ex- 
poiing us to iliatne. 

One of the important advantages of 
xlifciplinc and infd u^tion in early youth 
is the melioiation of the temper. A\'ith- 
out habitual fubjeAion to precept and 
authority, every irritation would break 
forth into violence and outrage; and ci-ery 
defire would become ungovernable ; rc- 
fentment of injur jes, real, pr fuppofed^ 
would exert itfelf if( revenge^ and impar 
tience of refnaintj^uld foou ripen intp 
dilbbcdience and rebpyion. That tott^ 
.diiguifc of fcntimcuf^. which conftitutes 
JjLypQcri/y ; tliat dii]ionqu[rablc lupi^relViQB 
of .ftqling, which is fubfcrvient.OiiXiy to 
private intereft ; the paffive iubuiifiion of 
a flave, and the artful fycophancy of a 

courtier, 
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courtier, tliefe ought to excitjg in the in^ 
genuous minds of youth, Okily contempt 
atid abhorrence. But that decent and 
fettled command of temper, which a good 
education is known to give, and habit to 
confirm, this is ufeful and creditable 
alike to the individual and to foeiety. 
To the former it preferves tranquillity ctf 
mind, and to the latter good humour 
and good manners. It guards the plea- 
fure of the lighter amufements, facilitates 
the tranfa6lions of bufmefs, and adds 
grace to the performance of moral duties. 
There is another advantage refulting 
from the circunrftances of a fcholajiic 
education, of more value to the future 
man, than will at firft fight be-eafily fup- 
pofed ; the power, by which, whatever 
can be done, • can be done at once ; by 
which intelle6lual wealth can be immedi- 
ately produced in current coin ; that felf- 
poiTeffion, by which he can at all times 
detennine and perform what the occafioa 

requires; that promptitude of thought 

and 
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and a£lion^ fo eflentially neceifaiy to emi- 
nence in any publick profeffion; that 
ready and fpontaneous eloquence which 
is no lels ufeful in bufinefs, than pleaiing 
in converf^tion ; that command over his 
inclinations and paffions, which enables 
him to convert to his own purpofes the 
paffions and inclinations of others ; that 
confidence in himfelf and his own ftrength^ 
>vhich guards him againft furprize, and 
leads him to meet difficulty or danger 
-without difmay— thefe advantages, with 
all their various branches and dependenr 
cies, are, not indeed univerfally and ex- 
dufively, but the mod early, the moft 
frequently, and the moft elFeftually ob- 
tained from the difcipline, the ftudies, 
and the amufements. of a large and well 
regulated fciiool. It is the obfervation of 
Bacon, that ^* Reading makes a full man, 
converfation makes a ready man, and 
wTiting makes an exa6l man." But unr 
lefs the foundation of thefe various excel- 
lencies be laid in the ufual feafon of iu- 

ftrudion, 
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ftruftion, a fuperftru6ture is feldom Aftet* 
wards erefted of much beauty or utility. 

It is a familiar but principal purpofe of 
education to prepare the youth for hid 
future deflination in the world. To the 
geneml improvement of his mind muft b^ 
given a peculiar dire6l;ion towards the ob^ 
je6i:, on which it will be ni6ft ufeful, ami 
mod immediately required. This indeed 
is equally the dictate of nature and of ex* 
perience. Human capacity is not fuffi** 
ciently large for the comprehenfion of all 
fciences ; nor is human life of fufficient 
duration for the acquifition. We there-^ 
fore turn the attention of the^ pupil id 
early youth, to what appears moft necel^ 
fary to the future man ; that he may nol 

r 

only become fully acquainted with the 
fubjeft, but attached to it by time and 
cuftom. A trade or a pfofeflion, mer- 
chandife or fcience, a publick or a private 
ftation, require each their refpedive modes 
of preparation. In fome meafure, indeed, 
they require difForent objects of fludy^ 

diN 
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different habits of thouglit ^nd coodii^ 
and even different coiHj>any and con- 
nexions ; and upon thcfe depend in no 
fmaU degi:ee the fucCefs of the youth in 
his purfuits) his utility in bis flation ; 
the comfort and happinefs of his life. 
Education undoubtedly peribvnis but half 
its tafk, unlefe it prepare us for the duties 
of our ftation in the world, as welJ as for 
the fpeculattons or the pleafures of fcience. 
It Avas the praife of the preceptor of 
Achilles, that he taught his pupil to a& 
as well 'as to fpeak. 

WJjat are ufually called ornamental ac* 
complifliments conftitute another of the 
numerous advantageis of education. The 
features and the limbs are little left fu?)je6l 
to difcipline and management, than the 
faculties of the mind. The accomplifli- 
tnents under confideration, however, Hke 
every other inftance of dexterity, can be 
acquired only by early inftru6lion and 
continued praftice. But when once they 
reach their maturity in an eafy and polite 

addrcfs ; 
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addrefs ; they compleat what good tem- 
per had begun ; they give grace to the 
manners of the individual, and facility to 
focial intercourfe ; they add new luftre to 
fcience, and new ornaments to virtue. 

Literature, however, with all its excel- 
lence and advantages, is only the inferior 
and inftrumental part of education. Stu- 
dies of yet greater importance demand 
the attention of the teacher and his pupil. 
Science is indeed one of the beft means 
we employ ; but virtue and happinefe are 
the benefits which we ultimately hope to 
obtain. Nor is it lels neceflary that in- 
ilru6iion and ftudy be early and con- 
ftantly directed to thefe effential objefts, 
than to thofe, which feem to fall more 
immediately within the province and dif- 
cipline of a fchool. If it be admitted 
that there are no innate ideas in the 
mind, it feems iiiipoffible there iliould be 
any innate principles of virtue. Before 
we can think and a£fc with a reference to 
moral re6iitude, we mufl be taught to 

com- 
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comprehend its nature, ^nd its rules ; and 
in what manner and degree thofe around 
us are to be afFe6ied by our condud. 
But if fimple ideas are not implanted by 
nature in the intellect, it is abfurd to ex- 
pert that thofe ideas fhould be given in 
complicated and extenfive combinations. 
Though the maxims of our duty are fo ad- 
niirably adapted to our reafon, and our 
fituation, that whenever the}^ are under- 
flood, they muft be approved ; yet ther6 
is no decifive evi^ieuce that they are na- 
tural and inftinftive ; originally imprefled 
upon the mind by him, who made the 
mind itfelf. Till a confiderable portion 
of time and labour has been employed 
upon the inflrudlion of our cliildreii, they 
do not fhew much attachment to truth 
andjuftice, or much tendency to huma- 
nity and benevolence. On the contrary, 
indeed, they feem more difpofcd to feize 
for their own ufe, whatever has captivated 
their fancy, or promifes to gratify their 
appetites ; ' and to terrify and torture for 

their 
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their amufement whalerer unfortunate 
animals chance has put into their power*. 
Hiftory and experience uniformly and 
unhappily teftify, that care and difciplinc 
ai^e indifpenfibly neceflary to foiin the 
human mind to virtue^ as well as to fci- 
ence. The fruits of tlie earth do not 
iDOre obvioufly require labour and culti- 
vation to prepare them for our ufe and 
fubfiftence, than our faculties demand in- 
ftruftion and regulation, in order to qua- 
lify us to become upright and valuable 
members of focicty, ufeful'to others, or 
liappy in ourfelves. Learning and infor- 
mation of themfelves tend to re^ify the 
affeftions and improve the morals ; and 
whenever fuperior abilities are united with 

• To this obfervation there are indeed many ap- 
parent exceptions. Inflances are not unfrequent of 
boya who difdain fuch principles and condudl ; and 
exhibit examples of fuch juftice and humanity^ a» 
](vould adorn any ftation at any period of life. But 
thefe may be always traced to the previous, care, and 
therefore ought to be noticed to the honour, of the 
parents and teadiers. 

. corrupt 
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corrupt principles, the union is as con- 
trary to nature, as it is mifchievous to 

the community. If indeed there be any 
truth in the faihionable doArine, that 
vice is only error, and that evil is never 
chofen but when it is miflaken for good, 
then certainly muft knowledge be the 
handmaid of duty, and the improvement 
of the underflanding contribute to the 
amendment of the heart But when the 
maxims of moral duty are engraven on 
the youthful mind, together with the 
truths of fcience, by continued and re- 
peated inftru6lion ; when convidion has 
learned to approve, what authority firft 
enjoined ; and habit has confirmed what 
convidion has approved; then do they 
generally become the guide of conduct, 
and the ornament of life. Principles 
thus eftablilhed may be occafionally neg- 
lefted or tranfgrcffed ; but they will fel- 
dom be wholly corrupted or deftroyed. 
The impreffion will hardly ever be totally 
ejQfaced. But laxity in the fyftem of in- 
voL. I. c ftrudion 
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ftru6lion is ufually followed by fuch a 
laxity of principle, as no fubfequent care 
can re<3ify. Such, indeed, there is too 
often reafon to obferve and to lament, as 
not even its own ill cohfequences and 
the miferies of the tranfgreffor can in- 
duce him efFiedually to coitc^I and re- 
form. 

For the fupport of virtue, education 
has a yet more folemn tafk to perform, to 
inftru6l the ftudent in the doftrines and 
precepts of the Chriftian- religion. Some 
fanciful or malignant theorifts of modern 
times have, indeed, maintained, that every 
man fliould be left to form his own no- 
tions of the great creator from the con- 
templation of his works, and to regulate 
his faith and worfliip by his own difco- 
veries and his own conclufions. But it is 
found by experience that fentiments of 
piety feldom ,take firm poffeflion of the 
iniiid, unlefe they 'are impreffed upon it 
by the inftruftion and habits of early 
youth: and religion is to be confidered, 

not 
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not only as forming the relation between 
man and his Godj as creator and crea- 
ture, as governour and fubje6i;; but as 
the fupport of the relation between mau 
and man; as the foundation and prin- 
ciple of moral and focial duties. It \i 
the Only rule that is utiiverlkl in its ap- 
plication ; the only obh'gation that is in- 
telligible and unanfwerable ; the only la\r 
that is fanftioned by adequate authorityi 
In Yupport of thefe fentiments wehftve 
the concurrent teftimony of all agies and 
nations. Ant lent as well as modetn legis- 
lators have united a religious eftabliih^- 
ment with their political inftitutions; and 
whether acquainted only with the doc- 
trines of heathen fuperftition, or enlight- 
ened by the pure theology of the gofpel, 
they have equally prefcribed the mftruc- 
tion of youth in the faith and M^orfliip, as 
well as in the arts and fciences, of their 
country. Here then is the mod mo- 
mentous duty of education ; for here is 
of all that is truly amiable and ufeful, 

c 2 the 
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founded upon arguments, to which chiU 
dren are little diipofed to attend, becauile 
little able to underfland them; to en^- 
force it becomes almoil exclufively the 
bufinefe of authority ; of that authority, 
which the parent fupports over his own 
child, or which he delegates to the 
teacher. The proper exercife of this au- 
thority, indeed; the due medium be- 
tween unnatural ieverity and ruinous in- 
dulgence ; the qualifications of the fchool- 
mafter, and the confidence that ought to 
be repofed in him ; the neceffity of mu- 
tual reipeft and fupport between the pre- 
ceptor and the father; and the difap- 
pointments which both muft often pre- 
pare themfelves to exped; ; thefe topicks, 
and others conneded with thefe, there 
will be in the courfe of the work frequent 
opportunities to difcufs. They will recur 
in almoft every page. At prefent, there- 
fore, let it only be obferved, that the 
due management of youth by parents 

c3 and 
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aod teachers, is a duty, of which the 
ioagnitude is equalled only by the diffi- 
culty ; it is an obligation from which no- 
thing can abfolve them. 
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On the Prejudices of Education. 

ARGUMENT or declamation againft 
the abfiirdities and mifchiefe of pre- 
judice is to be found in a thoufand au- 
thors ; and has been received by a thou- 
fand readers with approbation , or convic- 
tion. Local and national prepoffeffions 
can hardly be traced more early in the 
page of the hiftorian, than the ridicule 
or cenfure of them in the farcafms of the 
latyrift, or the difquifitions of the philq- 
fopher. In ord^r to weaken the credit 
of the opinions of his antagonift, one of 
the firft expedients of a modern difputant 
is to afcrlbe them wholly or partially to 
the prejudices of intereft or of habit. 
When we difcover any preference for the 
laws, the cuftoms, and the manners of 
our country, or connexions, men of other 

c 4. nations 
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nations are ready to cenfure or defpife the 
narrownefs of our minds^ and the preju- 
dices of our education. He who is de- 
firous to introduce novel opinions to the 
world, on whatever fuljjeft, pleads earn- 
eftly for the candour and impartiality of 
his liearers ; and feldom fails to infinuate 
that the fentiments of his predeceffors 
were greatly influenced in their rife and 
continuance by the prevailing but erro^ 
neous notions of the times : but above 
all, he that wifhes for innovation in the 
doftrines of religion and civil policy ; to 
produce revolutions in the eftabliflmients 
of the church or .the ftate, he imputes to 
habit, authority and prejudice the princi- 
pies on which thefe eftablifllments were 
originally founded, and the fentiments by 
which they have been hitherto fupported. 
This laft expedient, indeed, is univerfally 
adopted by a numerous clafs of theorifts 
of the prefent times. They have, it muft 
be allowed, the greateft novelty in their 
do6lrines, and the greateft zeal in their 

propagation. 
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propagation. In order to enfure fuccds 
to their purpofes, however, they are under 
the neceffity of extending the chaise of 
prejudice to almoft every fentiment hi- 
therto received as ufeful, honourable, or 
facred, to almoft every affediion of th? 
heart, and every conclufion of the under- 
flanding. Nor has their declamation or 
their fophiftry been without very ieriouB 
efFe^s. It has been able at leafi to bring 
the term into contempt or dilgrace; 
Many of the young, the inexperienced, 
and the fanguine amongft us, are fo eager 
to fliow their candour and impartiality,, 
that their ftrongeft prejudice feems to be 
againft all prejudice whatever. They are 
fo hoftile to what they call bigotted at- 
tachment to ancient inftitutions or prin- 
ciples, that they become bigots to laxity 
itfelf They are indeed more afraid of 
the imputation of bigotry or prejudice, 
than of confutatioii in argument, or con- 
vision of abfurdity. They are indifpofed 
towards every cuflom which can plead 

c 5 Jong 
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long continuance and prefcription ; and 
treat all received opinions with jealouiy 
and fufpicion ; left they Ihould contribute 
to perpetuate error, and to fupport efta- 
Wifhments injurious to the free exercife 
of reafoti and the natural rights of man. 

Let not all our prejudices, however, be 
involved without diftinftion in this gene- 
ral fentence o^ condemnation. Let fome 
enquiry be made whether what are al- 
lowed to be frequent, and appear to be 
natural, may not admit of apology or juf- 
tification ; whether many of thofe preju- 
dices are not, indeed, like alnioft every 
thing elfe, ufefiil while moderate and 
Teafonable, and culpable only in their ex- 
ccfi! ' If their caufe be as hopelefs, as fome 
modern philofophers would reprefent it, 
it will liy difcuffion be but the more effec- 
tually expofed ; and if it have truth and 
juftic6 on its fide, an advocate of ordi- 
'iaty talents may be fuccefsful in its de- 
fence. It will appear upon examination, 
it is prefumed, that to extirpate all our 

preju- 
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prejv^ices, m the prefent (late of hi\- 
niau nature^ if it were beneficial, is nqt 
poffible ; and if it were poffible, Ayould 
not be beneficial 

, Prejudice in its moft extenfive fen% 
and in the fenfe in which it feems at pre- 
fent to be employed, is fynonymous wit^ 
prepoffeffion. It includes every opinion 
embraced without due examination be* 
forehand : every ajQPe^^n, or, averfion^ 
efl^em or contempt, which, whether well 
or ill founded, whether juft or unjuft ia 
itfelf, has been wholly or partially adopted 
from any other motive than fair confide* 
ration and conviftion; upon any othcjr 
evidence than the preponderance of pro- 
babilities impartially weighe^I and rightly 
determined. The ab(lra6l and demonftra* 
tive truths of fcience, and the fafts of 
hifl;ory or phyficks, eftabliflied upon un- 
queftionable teftimony or unequivocal ex- 
periment, are not the fubje6ls of the pre- 
fent difquifition. When thefe are once 
known, they are no longer difputed or 

c 6 denied, 
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denied. No man, by whom they are 
fully underflood, controverts them in 
theory, or- afts in oppofition to them in 
pra6lice. Prejudices exift only with re- 
ipeft to points of opinion properly fo 
called ; with refpeft to fuch dbdrines of 
ethics, politicks, or religion, as do not 
admit fcientifick demonilration ; and are 
therefore expofed to the influence of cklv 
infirmities and paffions. 

Now if this fiatement be juft, it will not 
be eafy to fpecify any human opuiion, 
which, in zeal for an hypothefis, or in th^ 
irritation of controverfy, may not be ftig- 
matized by an antagonift as a prejudice. 
For few can be named that have been re- 
ceived with fuch impartiality and indif- 
ference, as the phlegm of philofophifm 
feems to require; not one, perhaps, in 
which the underftanding has afted inde- 
pendently of all influence from the affec- 
tions. 

Of the effefts of habit fomething has 
been (aid already, and much remains to 

be 
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be faid hereafter. Its value, indeed, and 
its neceffity are univerfally acknowledged. 
Its importance in producing dexterity in 
the duties of a profeffion, and preparing 
men for the bufinefs of their refpedive 
etiRployments ; in contributing to our 
contentment and fatisfa£tion in our feve- 
ral ftations, and giving confiftency and 
liability to the human charader ; its uti- 
lity in creating pleafure and facility in 
the exercife of virtue, and its danger, 
from the difficulty of correfting it, in the 
pra6i;ice of vice ; all thefe points are too 
generally admitted to require argument 
or illuftration. But whatever may be the 
value of habit, one conftant efFeft of it is 
prepofleffion in favour of thofe modes of 
thought and a6lion, which itfelf has ren- 
dered familiar to us. Habit is indeed the 
natural parent of prejudice ; and preju- 
dice, with a fort of filial piety, fupports 
eftabliflied habit. The purpofe at prefent 
is to fliew that prejudices have always 
poffeffed, and always muft poffefe, a co». 

iiderable 
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^derable fliare in the origin and in the 
fupport of our fentiments and our con- 

The inftinfts and propenfities of our 
nature, and the accidental circuniftances 
of, our fituation ; the regard we feel for 
^our parents aj^id teachers, and gratitude 
to our friends and benefa6lors ; the ftu- 
dies of our early youth, and famiharity 
with the obje^fts, which have always fur- 
iou];ided us y-, the coincidence of opinions 
with thofe, which we have been accuf- 
.tomed to entertain; or their fitnefs to 
•gratify our paffions, or promote our inte- 
xeft ; deference to the judgment of men 
of acknowledged wifdom, or to the autho- 
rity of thofe invefted with power; attach- 
jnent to eftabliihed do6h'ines from the 
love of peace, or oppofition to them frop> 
the ambition of fingularity; thefe caufes, 
^nd fuch as thefe, have in* no fmall de- 
gree guided our reafoning and oiur con- 
clufions on every fubjed that has engaged 

Dur attention; and have greatly, and 

2 almoft 
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almofl equally, influenced the feelings of 
the4ieart and the deci/lons of the under* 
Handing. 

In the operation of almoft all our pair 
lions may be traced a confiderable pro- 
portion of prejudice. Fear and hope^ 
love and hatred, joy and forrow, arife im 
a great degree according to our habitual 
modes of thought and feeling, and from 
obje6ls of which we h>ve been already 
prepofleffed with a good or ill q>inioD, 
'with fentiments of enmity or favour. 
Even tafle and judgment are by no meanis 
exempt from the fame influence. That 
Everyman decides upon excellence in the 
arts, by fome flandard which accident or 
cuftom has fixed in his mind, however it 
may be lamented, has feldom been de- 
nied ; and it has been fhewn, that our 
idea of beauty even in the human form is 
hot derived from any abftraft aiid fettled 
principles of order, colour, and propor- 
tion ; but that it is annexed to thofe fea- 
tures which have been moft frequently 

feen ; 
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feen ; and which are the mod pleafing to 
us, becaufe they are the mod familiar. 

It is obvious too that fentiments thus 
imbibed and eftabliflied are cheriflied with 
peculiar fondnels, and defended with pe- 
culiar zeal. We do not confider them as 
queftionable in point of truth themfelves^ 
but rather as the ftandard by which other 
truths are to be trisd ; they are the firft 
we have received, and the laft we arc 
willing to lofe. 

Nor can this be avoided, while man* 
kind continue to be what they are. The. 
human mind will unavoidably contrail 
the ftrongeft attachment to thofe objefla^ 
with which it is the mod early and the 
moft permanently familiar. Truth itielf 
cannot eafily be taught, without being 
recommended by the teacher ; and ojh- 
nions muft be recommended in order to 
be taught. Nor can the requifite IkiU 
or expertnefs in the common tranfadiiona 
of life be acquired witiiout fixing fuch 
habits^ as it will afterwards be both incoiv- 

venient 
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venient and painful to exchange. By 
what means all thefe prgudices may be 
removed, without ellablifliing others in 
their place, or reducing the mind to the 
vacancy of childhood : by what arts the 
affeftions may be prevailed upon to, re- 
main in a ftate of neutrality, till the un- 
derftanding has determined to what ob- 
je6ls they fhall be direded; by what 
power, exclufive of thofe affeftions, the 
underftanding itfelf may be ftimulated to 
confider the merits of any obje6fa at all ; 
and by what means and at what period 
this underftanding Ihall be competent to 
examine and decide upon every fubje^t 
that may concern our virtue or our hap- 
pinefs ; thefe are points which the writer 
confeffes himfelf as unable to determine, 
as he is unwilling that the attempt ihould 
be made. And he is unwilling the at- 
tempt Ihould be made, becaufe it does not 
appear, that, if fuccefsful, it would be be- 
neficial in its effe6ls. The removal of 
all our prejudices, were it poffible, would 

impair 
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impair or deftroy many of the beft affec- 
tions of the heart, and not a few of the 
htd virtues in our conduft. 

That our earlieft attachments are 
founded, above all others, upon accident 
and prepoffeffion, and at the fame time 
that they are, above all others, pleafing 
.to the human mind^ the fources of many 
of the pureft and moft delightful of our 
fenfations, every man readily confeffes; 
and what adequate advantage is tp be ob- 
tained by the pxtinftion of thefe attach- 
ments, and the fubftitution of the modem 
xjotions of liberality and benevolence in 
their, place, it is. the bufinefs of the ene- 
mies qf prejudice to explain. 
, That a great majority of mankind muft 
always remain in fuch ignqjance, as to 
te governed in their opinions and con- 
duft more by the authority of others 
than by their own judgment, by habit 4 
rather than conviction, no man of any 
experience in the world will difpute. 
Nor will he fail to obfer ve that prejudices 

ia 
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in the minds of fuch men may be 
changed^ but cannot be aboli/Iied ; that 
if the principles they firft adopted, be 
once loofened or erafed, they are gene- 
rally either replaced by fuch as are weaker 
or more wicked, or fucceeded by the lofs 
of all moral and religious principle, what- 
ever. To think and reafon wholly for 
themfelves neither the information' nor 
the leifure of men in general will permit ; 
and what may be expe6i;ed from attempts 
•to enlighten the people^ the efforts of our 
nfiodern demagogues have too plainly 
iliewn. It is what no wife or good man 
will willi to fee repeated. 

That reciprocal attachment or efteem, 
which conftitutes friendihip, undoubtedly 
takes its rife in fome degree from preju- 
dice. The follies and vices of my friend 
are probably not lefs, nor his talents and 
merits greater, than tliofe of the friends 
of other men. Yet our mutual regard, 
however founded in partiality and error, 
contributes always to our happinefs, and 

gene- 
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generally to our virtue ; it augments our 
enjoyments as individuals, and our utility 
as members of the community. He who 
would facrifice the pleafures and advan- 
tages of friendfhip at the flirine of philo^ 
fophifm and its philanthropy, would facri- 
fice to a name and a fhadow, what the 
frailties of our nature have made necef- 
fary ; what human wifdom has always 
applauded ; and what divine revelation 
itfelf has not condemned. 
-Whatever is true of the efteem of 
friendfliip is ftill more true of the paffion 
of love, with refpeft to its origin, ais weH 
as its effefts. And though this paiTion 
in its exceiTes and abfurdities will fome- 
times excite the contempt of the philofo- 
pher or the fneer of the fatirift ; yet will 
it, under the guidance of prudence and 
virtue, continue to be the foundation and 
fupport of fociety ; and to conftitutc no 
inconfiderable proportion of the little hap- 
pinefs which human hfe admits. 

K 
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. If patriotifm be allowed to be a virtue, 
it muft be allowed alfo that this virtue 
has its foundation in habit and prepof- 
feflion. The predileftion, which we feel 
for our own country, is not founded upon 
the fupcriority of its phyfical advantages 
in comparifon with thofe of other re- 
gions ; upon the falubrity of the climate, 
or the fertility of the foil; upon its 
convenience for commerce, or its oppor- 
tunities for attack or defence. On the 
contrary, indeed, this predile6lion feems 
rather to be encreafed, in proportion as 
thefe benefits have been denied. Where 
a mountainous diftrift prevents much in- 
tercourfe with other nations ; where fiib- 
fiftencc is difficult to be procured; wheie 
a barren foil and an ungcnial climate 
render the conftant exertions of the in- 
habitants neceflary for their fupport ; and 
their union and vigilance for the common 
defence; there it is that we find the 
ftrongeft attachment to what appears 

leaft todeferveit; and for this obvious 
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reafon, that it has required and engaged 
the largeft /hare of their attention, and 
found the fulled employment for their fa- 
culties. Regions every way more favoured 
by nature than thofe of North Britain 
and Switzerland may eafily be named. 
But the national attachment of the Swifi 
and the Scotch to their refpeftive coiin* 
tries has never been exceeded. On our 
native foil are found thofe objefts on 
which accident fii*ft beftowed, and cuftom 
has confimied, our affeftions. That at- 
tachment which we feel for the place 
where we fpent the cheerful hours of in- 
fancy ; fur thofe, who are endeared to us 
by the ti^ of confanguinity, or the fami- 
liarities of friendfliip ; for thofe to whom 
we are united by fimilarity of fentiments 
and purfuits, by the fame laws, language, 
and religion ; this is gradually extended 
and matured into the love of our coun- 
try and our countrymen ; into that zeal 
for their interefts and fpirit in their de- 
fence, which men in all ages and nations 

have 
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have been taught to cultivate, and have 
agreed to applaud. 

He that calls hiinfelf a citizen of the 
world, has generally more afFeftation than 
humanity ; and proclaims, not fo much 
the liberality of his mind, as the infenfi- 
bility of his heart. The whole human 
race is too large an objeft for the grafp 
of our affeftions, and too widely difFufed 
to be much influenced by our aft ions. 
The difciple of modern philofophy, in- 
deed, while he pretends to univerfal phi- 
lanthropy, neglefts the praftical duties 
within his reach. He afFefts compafliop 
for the miferies of the favages of diftant 
regions ; but it is only the difguife of his 
want of tenderne/s for his fellow-citizens 
at home. He can behold, with unconcern, 
pain, injuftice and cruelty inflifted upon 
his friends or his country, under the fal- 
lacious pretext that fuch fufFering is fub- 
fervient to general good, and contributes 
to the liberty or the happinefs of man- 
Icind. Till however, all enmity between 

rival 
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rival nations fhall ceafe ; till the duties of 
humanity fhall be praftifed towards all 
our fellow-creatures without diftinftion; 
till partiality and afFe6lion fhall neither 
exift nor be wanted ; till that wild theory, 
in fhort, fhall be realized upon earth, 
which fuppofes that human nature may 
be made perfeft or made anew ; till thefe 
wonderful changes in the fiate of fociety 
fliall have been effedled, the love of our 
own .country, in preference to others, will 
continue to be an ufeful and honourable 
principle of aftion, the fource of many 
of our befl enjoyments, and the founda- 
tion of many of our beft virtues. 

Let not the reader difdainfully reject 
the do6lrine, till he has given it a fair 
Jiearing, when it is afferted, that what is 
called natural affeftion itlelf, is in a great 
meafure the affedion of habit, and there- 
fore of prejudice. The exiftence of the 
inflinft is not denied. But of the ftrong 
attachment of parents to their offspring, 
it feems to be only one caufe amongfl 

many ; 
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many ; and that not the principat or the 
moil powerful Till ilrengthened and 
confirmed by habit it is eafily oppofed or 
definoyed. The loft of an infant is much 
lets lamented than the lo& of a child 
more advanced in age. Our own chil- 
dren do not pofiefs beauty or merit fupe- 
dor to the children of others; but we 
love them with greater intenfene&, be- 
. cau& they have engaged a larger ihare of 
our time and attention. The fame prin* 
ciple, indeed, will fatisfa^iorily account 
for what has often occaiioned both fur- 
prile and cenfure; that the child moft 
afflided with ficknefe or deformity, or the 
moil perverfe axid vicious of a numerous 
fiujiilj, generally enjoys more than his 
proportion iii the afFe<5i;ion of the parent 
Wliat is mod frequently in our thoughts 
acquires at lall the greateft intercil 
in our hearts. Between the inrant 
aud the nurfe will often grow an attach- 
ment little lefs forcible aixl permanent;, 
than between the infant and the parent ; 
yoL. J. p and 
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and it is often obfervet 
maternal tendernefi wJ 
•either nurfed by the 
within the reach of h 
tion. That the chil* 
difcover its own parei 
own child^ after an z 
iancy to the maturit 
that each fliall experic 
the other, while unku 
fefting fenfations, wh 
count for or defcribe ; 
have, indeed, produc 
on the ftage or in 
fuch incidents can 
cords of authentick 
ferior animals not C 
and refleftion, the ir 
the parent towards 
difpenfiWy neceflar} 
been implanted by t 
that it is the effeft 
pears, by its operatii 
-veifally; by its bli 
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lafts ; and by its lading only while necef- 
fary for the fupport and fafcty of the 
young. As foon as they are able to pro- 
vide for their own fubfiftence, the parent 
is generally obferved to drive them away. 
In the human fpecies the influence of in- 
ftinfil and of habit are greatly aflifted and 
augmented by the fuggeftions of reafon 
and refledion ; by our confcioufnefe be- 
forehand, that affeftion and care for our 
offspring are not more the di<9:ate of na- 
ture than of moral duty; and by the 
hopes we entertain that this care and this 
attention will find their reward in the 
gratitude, the virtue, and the happinefs 
of their objeft. 

That a large proportion of prejudice, 
however, enters into the mutual attach- 
ment between the parent and the oft- 
Ipring is not infifted on with a view to 
cenfure, but to defend it; to fliew that 
there are prejudices which even modem 
philofophy will not eafily find reafon to 
condemn. In the parent the affeftion 

p S for 
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ibr his child is not only thie fource of 
many of his pureft and greateft pletfures^ 
but the principal motive on which be di^ 
charges with seal and delight fi>me of his 
moil irkCbme and importani duties. lb 
the child the affe^on for his parents is 
not only the fi^undation of all the befi; 
And tendered ai¥e&ions of the heart, but 
the beginning and the principle of fub- 
inlffioH without i-du&nnce to external au- 
Ihority, of ready deference to the opi- 
.aiions and inclinations of others, and of 
cheerful obedience to the laws of the 
iociety in which providtenoe has pkced 
liim. 

Amongft what have been called the 
|>re)udices of ^ditcation muil not be for- 
gotten the aaoaacntous oonoern of «li- 
^on. By the infidel and the fceptick all 
fentiments of piety aitd die70tk)n have 
been ridiculed oft cenfurad, as theseiere 
efie^s of in{lru6iion aAid cu^n ope- 
rating upon fear and folly ; and the pre- 
&r<eace wluch the natives of one country 

give 
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give to their own fyftem of faith and 
worfliip, is often fiigmatized, by the in^ 
habitants of other regions and the pro* 
feflbrs of other dodrines, as the refult of 
fuperftition, bigotry, and prejudice. The 
evidences for the truth of the Chriftian 
revelation it is foreign to the prefeut pur* 
po(e to repeat; and how fur it is juft and 
necefiary to iiiiiru6b the riiing generation 
in the eftablifhed mligion of their coun** 
try, another opportunity will be found to 
examine more at large. For the prefent, 
however^ let it be obferved, that to leave 
to each individual the choice of his reli* 
gion, as recommended in the reveries of 
Roufieau, and therefore to leave hiin 
without any religion at all, till his age 
and learning have qualified him to make 
the choice, is a mode of proceeding, of 
which the abfurdity feems equalled only 
by the danger, A fmall proportion of 
mankind only have leifure and abilities 
fuffiident to enable them to compare with 

D 3 each 
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each other the different fyftems of doc- 
trine and woriliip, that have been* eftar 
bliflaed in the world ; a ftill fmaller have 
talents and inclination to. form their owp 
creed from their own obfervation and. re- 
flexion ; and that j>erhaps would be the 
fmalleft of all, • which would admit ; any 
impreffions of piety upon their minds, if 
already preoccupied with the paffions of 
our nature and the bufinefs of the world. 
Nor could there upon this fuppofition be 
any profpeft of attaining fuch concord 
and unanimity, fuch uniformity in the 
articles of faith and rites of devotion, as 
liave always been deemed neceffar)- ^ ^lo 
produce the due^ influence of religi6n, 
and to fuppdrt the befl: interefl:s.of the 
community. That man ihould in every 
thing be formed or improved by his ha- 
bits was obvioufly the intention of his 
creator. And is that only to be left 
without the advantages of hjibit,' which 

is the only firm foundation of the virtue 

of 
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of the individual and of the peace of fo* 
ciety; and on which depends the happi^ 
nefs of time and of eternity! Habit 
only will enable us to perform what our 
duty and our intereft equally require: 
te regulate every fentiment of the heart 
by the will of God ; to refer every aftion 
of life to his commands; and to hope 
from his promifes the final reward of our 
obedience. 

Inftances to the fame purpofe might 
te multiplied to almoft any extent But 
a fufficient number has been adduced to 
ihew how unfounded in many cafes are 
the clamours of our opponents, and our 
own apprehenfions, on the fubje6l of the 
piejudices of education. They are ofteu 
innocent in themfelves, neceffary to the 
weaknefs of our nature, and beneficial in 
their effefts. An education without pre- 
judices is, indeed, a notion diftated by the 
frue fpirit of pkilo^ophifm, and exprefled 
iu its own jargon ; for it is in pra6lice an 
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iaipoffibility, and in tenns, littie Ids tha]i> 
a contradidion *• 

Let me not, however, be mifundei^' 
flood. Mj defign in making theie ob* 
fervations is not by any means to palliate 
or encourage thofe mean and contempt- 
ible prejudices, which at once narrow the 
mind, and harden the heart; but tore** 

* The abolition of all prejudice feems to be tha 
oppo£te extreme to what is fometimes maintained hy 
the fame defcrtption of theoriilt, the do^rine of phi. 
lofophicalneceffity. In the former inftance they re. 
qaire the underftanding alone to dired independentljr 
of the a£fedions; and in the latter they maintain 
that the underftandbg itfelf is irrefiilibly diredled by; 
circumftances and motives ; and therefore in no (maQ 
degree by the afTedlions and paffions. It would, no 
fiotibt, be confidered as a favour by the pnblick, it 
each of thefe philc^ophers could inform us, wheft wr 
are, and when we are not, to believe Mm to fa« is 
eameft ; that is, according to the diftin^tioo.of Cicerc^ 
when he fpeaks with fincerity as a candid en^piccr 
after truth, and when, in the capacity of an oratofj^ 
he only pleads the caufe of his hypotbefis or hit 
party, 

com* 
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commend; it lo> p9reQt» w^d ft9Qtp\om to 
eftabiiA in their children aad pupdls^ hiy 
ha&mStian, di&ipiipe iiid habtt^ firniB^ 
of princ^le and CQoiifteiicy of clnraifteF* 
It is certainly mot 6s&saUt to prerrcBt tha 
^Drre^ioa of error or t^e difiiifioa. of 
knowledge. fM, it is flitt, )e& defirable to 
offer iUeh Information as is uniUttable at 
oiu^e to the capacily and the fitiiation of 
thoi^ to wlKmi It is offered, to unfettle 
thofe motiveis of a^ion, which ^^a'ience 
has Hiewn are alone ab)e to flipport tht 
integrity of the individual and the peace 
of the community ; or to propagate fueh 
do^rinesy as the ftate of the world and. 
the influence of our paffions will net per- 
mit us to asitiy into effe<5i.. The defigii 
here isy not to prevent the due exercife 
of reafon, or to reftrain the fpirit of libe- 
ml enquiry ; but to cenfure that wild and. 
tinfhackled freedom of thought, which, 
difregards, or aflfedts^ to difregard, allthe 
influence of cuftom, all refpe6i for an- 
cient ufii^e, and all the wifdom of former 
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times; and which prefumptu^Ufly^decided 
upon all fiibjeSs of policy or morals, hy 
lights entirely its own, without reference 
to the nature of man, »or the frame of 
civil Ibciety, to acknowledged principles^ 
or eftabliflied pra6iiee. The defign is> 
not to encoui^e that bigotry of opinion^ 
which denies all wifdom to thofe who 
diffent from us, aad all merit to the nar 
tives of other countries; but to cenfure 
th^t laxity and indifference, /which dif- 
guife their own deformity and fpread 
theur poifon under the fpecipus names of 
candour, liberality, and moderation- 
The defign is, not to recommend undue 
.warmth in our attachments or averfions^ 
even towards their proper obje6ls, and in 
the caufe of virtue ; but tq condemn that 
.unnatural and criminal apathy, which 
can be awakened to afilion or to pleafure 
only by fuchfcenes of turpitude and hor- 
ror, as ihock the feelings and the underr 
Handings of all the reft of mankind. 
The defign is, nob to coufitne tfee affec- 
tions, 
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tions, or limit the duties of humanity to 
a family, a k&, or a climate; but ta 
ftigmatize that romantick afFedation of 
univerfal philanthropy, which has been 
found to conceal the mod culpable infen- 
fibility, and to terminate in the mod def- 
picate felfifhnefs. The defign is, in fhort, 
to place man in that point of view, in 
which his creator feems to have intended 
he ihould appear; as the creature of 
education and habit ; as refponfible 
alike for the acquifition and the exercife* 
of knowledge ; for the religious and moral 
principles, which he may form, and for 
their effefts upon his conduft, in what- 
ever fituation the wifdom of providence 
may fee fit to place hin). 

I have dwelt the longer on this fubje6^, 
becaufe it is peculiarly liable to miftake 
and mifapprehenfion ; becaufe, if the re- 
marks that have been made appear to be 
juft, they Ihew in a ftill ftronger light the 
importance and the necefTity of a right 

D 6 educa- 
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education ; and becaufe the forqe of much 
of my future reafoning will depend upon 
the truth <^ what has been now ad« 
vanced. 
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On the Bifdpline end Injfru8hn of 

Infants. 

^ITirrrH the care and management of 
^^ infants a fyftem of literary and 
moral education may not appear to have 
any immtdiate connexion. But the for- 
mer has a material influence upon the 
latter; and, indeed, upon the whole of 
their future conduft and welfare in the 
world. Right habits cannot be too ft)On 
begun ; and in what degree the faculties 
as well a5 the difpofitions of youth are afr 
fefted by the treatment they receire in 
their infancy, thofe only, who have paid 
diligent attention to the fubje^l, will eafily 
underfland or credit. But he, who is 
convinced how much both of the virtue 
and the happinefs of life depend upon 
the carlieft difcipline of the mind, will 

,confuler 
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confider the temper and manners of a 
child as obje6fcs of very ferious concern. 
Our education, as Roufleau has juftly re- 
marked, begins with our exiftence, and 
our firft teacher is the nurfe. To educa- 
tion may very juftly be applied the obfer- 
vation of the artift upon his pi6lure, that 
not a little of its ultimate excellence de- 
pends upon the firft iketches being pen- 
cilled with truth. 

. The phyfical education of children it 
is the bufinefs of a different profeffion to 
direft. I fliall no further interfere withr 
it, than by incidental and occafional no- 
tice, where it feems materially to afft6l 
their moral and literary improvement; 
and on the latter point, indeed, ahnoft 
all eifential regulations, may be included 
in one general principle. Let the infant 
be taught fubmiffion to the authority of 
his parents, as foon as his inteliefl; allows 
him to underftand the meaning of a com- 
mand ; and let this fubmiffion be inva- 
riably enforced, 1 am aware of the diffi- 
\. . . culty 
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culfey of the taik, which, the ftriO: oWer- 
vance of this rule will require from the 
parent ; the feverity of the trial, to which 
his tendernefs may be frequently cxpofcd. 
But parental duties have never been con- 
fi^ered as eafy ; and the reward is furely 
equal to the toil; the immediate improve- 
ment and fiiture happinels of his oiFspiing. 
Submiffion, indeed, becomes by habit 
neither difficult nor painful to our fons ; 
and I may appeal to the experience of 
every reader, whether he has not ob- 
feryed^ that well-regulated children enjoy 
more fatisfaftipn from afting in obedi- 
ence to the wiihes of their parents, than 
the perverfe and froward ever could re- 
ceive from the moft promifing and plea- 
furable tranfgreffipn- The youth top 
muft at fome time be taught, or be com- 
pelled, to bend his own inclinations in 
compliance with the inclinations of 
others ; for though he may govern the 
family at home, he cannot afterwards 
govern all his connexions in the world. 

This 
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Tliis compliance m^iII give him no pam, 
if begun in: early life. But it will occa-^ 
fion exquifite xnifery^ if ncgle6ted, till thd 
indulgence of his own humour is ripened 
into habit^ and confidered as an efta- 
blifhed right The weeds of the intellec- 
tual, as well as of the- natural foil, may 
be moH eafily and; efiedually eradicseted 
before they have attained the ftrcngth* 
and finnnefe of maturity. 

The decifive argument, however, ftm 
governing a child by authority is thct im* 
poffibitity of governing him by any otlierr 
ineans. His. imagination is lumiriantj^ 
and his fptrits impetuous ; his underftand-^ 
ing is yet weak, and his experience ^ 
almofl nothing.. Where then, but. in: 
parental influence, ftall we find any fuf* 
ficient reftraint upon his appetites and' 
his conduft ! To attempt to manage him- 
by reafon, as fome modern theorifts have 
recommended, is beginning where we 
ought to finifli. Beafon is the left of 
our faculties, which attains to its matu^ 

rityj 
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rity ; or rather it is the maturity of all 
our faculties together. It is the end at 
which we aim in education, not the means 
by which we purfue it. You may with 
as much propriety, fays Rouffeau, require 
your fon to be fix feet high, as to poflefi 
judgment, at ten years of age. We muft 
not expeft to gather the fruits of autumn 
while we are contemplating the hloSbmB 
and beauties of the fpring. 

The general reward of good behaviour 
ihould be the approbation and careffes of 
hia parents ; and the general puniihment 
of perverfeneis or difbbedience exclufion 
from their prefence, or confinement from) 
play, for a length of time proportioned to 
the nature and circumflances of the tranf* 
greffion. The penalty may always be 
mitigated at difcretion, where unequivo- 
cal marks of penitence appear, or due 
fubmiflion has been made. During the 
years of infancy much perfonal correction 
cannot be recommended; nor can it 
perhaps be wholly excluded. The autho- 
rity 
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rity of the parents muft at all events be 
enforced. To difpute it muft always be 
confidcred as a heavy aggravation of the 
firft offence ; and whenever perfonal chaf- 
tifement has been threatened for any 
tranfgrellion, if the tranfgreffion be com- 
mitted, the chaftifement muft invaiiably 
be infli6led. Whether of indulgence or 
feverity, reward or puuilhment, no pro- 
mife to a child ever fliould be broken* 
No violation of known rules, and ftill 
more, no offence implying malignity of 
heart, ibould be fuffered to pafs withc^t 
its proper corredion. Impunity will only 
encourage a repetition of the offence, and 
habit will harden malignity. When the 
Athenian mother urged that the fault of 
her fon was but a fmall matter, Solon re- 
plied, that cuftom was a great one. This 
fteady uniformity, however, \n\\ render 
perfonal chaftifement in a great degree 
unnecelfary. Where puniihment is cer- 
tain, traulgreflion is never frequent 

When 
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When the child is fmarting under the 
pain or ihame of chaftifement, let him 
not be fufFered to feek cotifolation in the 
kitchen ; to forget in the miftaken kind- 
nefs of fervants that fuffering, the utility 
of which can only be in proportion to the 
time it is remembered. But above all, 
on no occafion and on no account what- 
ever fhould one parent interfere with the 
difcipline of the other. The careffes of 
the mother, muft never alleviate the feve- 
rity, or difappoint the effeds, of the cor- 
reftion inflicted by the father. Such con- 
duct fliould indeed Ke ftigmatized with 
every reproach, which weaknefs and folly 
can defer ve. . Not to mention, that it 
frequently produces difpute and diflention 
between the parents themfelves, and a 
iyftem of partiality and /JyrownVi/wi in the 
management of their offspring ; it will 
foon teach the children to defpife the au- 
thority of both ; to confider all chaftife- 
ment as tyranny and cruelty ; to play off 
parent againft parent \ ^nd to venture ou 

dif. 
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dffobedlence to the one, in the confidence 
that the tendernefs of the other will lave 
them from punifhment In thole arti- 
fices, which the weak fondnefs of parents 
encourages' their children to pra6lile 
againft them, may often be traced the 
firft feeds of that cunning and dillimula* 
tion, fraud and vice ; of which the fab* 
fequent fruit covers fo many charadtem 
with mifery and fliame. When the child 
has once learnt, and when it is praClica* 
ble, he always learns it very early, that 
his tears will purchafe careffes ; and that 
he can obtain whatever he defires^ by ap^ 
pearing unhappy from the want of it; 
that child has obtained an sfuthorily, 
which it will afterwards be painful to all 
parties to reftrain ; his heart has imbibed 
a corruption, which it will be difficulty 
and perhaps inipoffible, wholly to eradi- 
cate. I Ixave often feen the heir of a 
family its mafter, before lie had com* 
pleated the fecond year of his age ; and 
as often lamented that folly in his treat- 

mentv. 
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fneut, wliich fcldom fails to be puoiilieii 
by tlie d'i&fipomtment of trie parent; and 
the vice and mifety of the ofl&pring. 

The wnuts of nature muft, iadcMi, be 
<oufiantIy diflaiigutihed fit)m thofe of 
^ancy : the former, it is obvious, ihoukl 
be diligently fupplied ; but the latter ge- 
nerally difrqganded or difcouraged. I cer- 
tainly would not giv« unneceflary pain 
to a chiW by frequent and capricious re- 
fyfah in points of trifling moment Cut 
% denial once aoade ibould never be re- 
yoked ; and the repetition jof a requeft, 
after fuch denial, ilioukt always difappoint 
its own purpofe. To attempt to gratify 
sH the defires of a chUd is, indeed, as ab- 
iurd in itfelf as injurious to him. Thofe 
^fu^ will always multiply in proporticm 
to the frequency and facility of gratifica- 
tion, till compliance becomes impofiible. 
Grant to your fon's requeft, again ob- 
ferves Rouffean, firft your cane, and then 
your watoh; and he will foon require 
you to procure for him the birds from the 
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air, and the liars from the firmament: 
As indulgence muft fomewhere ftop, let 
it ftop in the firft inftance at the point 
which the judgment of the parents ihall 
approve. To give becaufe he folicits, is 
to encourage him to be troubleibme and 
importunate ; to refufe what ought to be 
refufed, is to teach him at once the great 
principle of human duty, the" fuppreffion 
of improper defire. That man ffaould 
continue longer than other animals in the 
helpleffnefs and dependence of infancy, 
fecms to have been ordained for this rea- 
fon amongft others, that time might be 
allowed, while both mind and body are 
yet yielding and flexible, to regulate his 
temper, and form his habits. The direc- 
tion given at the fource will conduQ; the 
ftream to almoft any point ; and let not 
parents complain, when too late, that 
thofe waters aie noxious, M'hich their owa 
folly poifoned at the fource. 

The objeft next in importance, in the 
management of a child, is his introduQ- 

tioa 
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tion to literature. He fhould be taught 
to read as foon as his organs will permit^ 
becaufe it will both improve his faculties 
more rapidly, and give him early and va- 
luable habits of application. His leflbns 
ihould be frequent and regular, both be- 
caufe he will be apt to forget after any 
*ong interval what he had been taught 
before; and becaufe this regularity will 
ftamp the value and the neceffity of leam- 
ing upon his mind. For the fame reafon 
no engagement of pleafure-^fhould be fuf- 
fered to prevent the leiTon ; no recreation 
allowed till it is performed. His dili- 
gence in thcfe leffons fhould be rewarded, 
or his negligence punifhed, by the fame 
means as his good or ill behaviour in ge- 
neral, by Commendation and careffes, or 
by repro(rf' and correftion, from his pa- 
rents. Here too, as in all other cafes, 
the parent muft not fuffer his commands 
to be difobeyed, or difputed. The tafk 
appointed muft invariably be required at 
his hands. It will reft with the difcretion 
3 of 
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of the teacher to ^point fuch only as lie 
^nows his pupil able to perform. 

That learning ihould be reprefented to 
children as merely play and pleaiure ; or 
that play and pleaAire ihould be maile 
4he general vehicle of infirudion, is a 
fyftem, which cannot, I think, be fafely 
recommended No deception ever ihould 
he praftiied with chikh^i. It is equally 
mean and miicbievous. It muil at fome 
time be detefted. They will then pio^ 
fcably deQ>ife the teacher, who was the 
author of it^ and deteft the kffcMi, which 
was the inftrument Nor is the fyftem 
witliout future danger to morals. Where 
pleafure is represented as the general aim 
4>i hts (ludies, it naturally tends to render 
the youth luxurious and ieI6ih ; aini 
-ipftances of deception pradifed upon hia^ 
ietf muft diminif)) or deftroy his eftima- 
tion of fincerity and truth. Play ihould 
be permitted as the reward of diligence ; 
^d the future advantages of literatu^ 
jnay be promUed as incentives to appli- 
cation. 
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cation. But with infants, who do not 
underflandy and will not liften to argu- 
ment, command is the only efficacious 
obligation. The authority over them, in- 
deed, iliould certainly be exercifed with 
-difcretion ; as it is in its nature and prin- 
ciple arbitrary and defpotick. 

No taflc fo tedious or difficult, however^ 
Ihould ever be required from a child ; no 
puniHiment of fuch duration or feverity 
iliould ever be iuflifled upon him, as may 
permanently deprefs his fpirits, deftroy 
his relifli for his ufual amufements, or in 
any degree afFefl his health. The former 
may be ufeful and valuable obje6l8 ; but 
the latter are indifpenfibly neceffary* 
This caution, however, will probably be 
deemed fupcrfluous. No ordinary rigour 
can materially injure a child ; and in 
thefe days there is no reafon to fear that 
too much will be exerted. 

If it be enquired, who fliould be fe- 
le6ted to teach the rudiments of learning, 
to infants, there can be i;^o hefitation in. 

VOL. I. » pro- 
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pronounciug, that the mother is, in the 
firft inftance, the moft eligible inftrufton 
She may with the moft propriety bd 
trufted with the requifite authority ; be- 
caufe flie will naturally exercife it with 
the greateft tendernefs ; and flie may rea* 
fonably be expefted to difcharge the talk 
with the greateft diligence, becaufe fbe is 
the moft interefted in its fuccefs. I am 
not fo vifionary, as to fuppofe with 
Locke, that a mother, who does not her-- 
felf underftand the language, may yet 
contrive to teach latin to her Ion. But 
for the rudiments of her native tongue fo 
fuitable an inllm^or certainly cannot elfe- 
where be found. That fo few parents are 
difpofed to become preceptors to their 
OAvn children, or to pay due attention to 
the office when undertaken, has been fi-e- 
quently, and cannot* be too deeply, la- 
mented. But when we obferve the gene- 
a-al difiipation of the age, that infatiate 
tjiiril of pleafure, whcih has feized all 
ranks of the community, we cannot won- 
der 
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dcr at their averfion to irkfome employ- 
ment and domeflick drudgery. In an* 
fwer Idq an enquiry afler the health of her 
infiuit children^ I once heard a lady at 
the card table requeft, with evident mai*ks 
of impatience, not to be reminded of her 
misfortunes. That diilipation might in- 
terrupt common cares, and diminifli the 
exercife of ordinary virtues was always 
Tuppofed ; but wlien we fee it undermining 
maternal afiedion itfelf, it excites equal 
forrow and indignation. 

Though I have given the preference to 
the mother as the teacher of the rudi- 
ments of language to her children, I 
would by no means exclude the father 
from the office ; if his inclination lead 
him to undertake it, and his other avoca- 
tions allow him to difchage its duties 
with fufficient fteadinefs and regularity. 
But I can affign him only the fecond 
place in point of propriety, as the precep- 
tor of his infant offepring; becaufe I 
think he would obtain only the fecond 

s 3 degree 
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degree of fuccefs. Even where the en- 
gagements of bufinefs or a profeffion, 
where publick or private affairs require 
the principal fliare of his time and atten- 
tion, he may ftill contribute greatly to 
the improvement of his children by his 
occafional affiftance and co -operation. 
He may periodically enquire and examine 
what progrefs has been made : he may^ 
as often as his convenience will permit, 
enforce the leffons of the mother by his 
prefencc, and he. ought upon all occa- 
fions to fanftion her precepts by his au- 
thority. I know not whether examples 
fo antiquated will have any weight with 
parents in our own times ; but I cannot 
deny m^^clf the fatisfaftion of reminding 
them, that Auguftus delighted to inftru6l 
his grand children in the elements of fci- 
ence, and that Cato the cenfor Mould 
fuffer none but himfelf to be the teacher 
of grammar to his fom 

Where the parents, for whatever rea- 
fon, decline the talk of inftruding their 

own 
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own children, the next eligible charafter 
is a prudent and refpeftable governcft* 
To common fervants there are various 
and unanfwerable objections. In order 
to encourage the child to imitation, and 
to tempt him to fpeak the more earljv 
they are apt to praftife before him an im- 
perfeft articulation ; and thus teach 
him, what he muft afterwards be at great 
pains to unlearn ; and what it lias fome- 
times been found impoffible to correal. 
In order to fupport their authority over 
him, it is cuftomary to fill his mind, and 
to alarm his fears, with a thoufand extra- 
vagant notions of the power and agency 
of fpe6lres and fpirits ; of which he can- 
not perceive the abfurdity or dete<!?t the 
falfehood ; and thefe have often made 
fuch an imprefliion upon the imagination, 
as the utmoll efforts of reafon could not 
afterwards without ditiiculty remove. It 
may appear ludicrous to others, but it is. 
a feriuus misfortune to the individuals, 
that men are often found, who from the 

E 3 effefta 
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efFedls of thfife early terrors are ftill afraid 
to be left alone in the darknefs of the 
night. Nor is this the whole or the 
worft of the niifchief. Boys left too 
much with fervants are ufually carefled 
and flattered into infolence and perverfe- 
Befs. They almott inevitably contraft an 
attachment to vulgar manners : and not 
feldom to vulgar vices too. To hear the 
child lifp the obfcenity and blafphemy^ 
which themfelves have taught hina, con- 
fiitutes not unfrequently the aniuiement 
of the company in the kitchen. 

I have recommended a governefs for 
feveral reafons in preference to a mafter. 
The difference in the expence is not un* 
worthy of attention. With the office of 
a teacher I would unite fome of the du- 
ties of a nurfe. Men. of talents are fel* 
dom willing to undertake the tafk of in** 
ftrufting infants, and ftill more feldom 
perform it well. A female treats children 
with more tendernefs ; and prefcrves her 
influence over them with more dexterity 
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and fucce^. But whoever be the pre- 
ceptor^ his authority iliould be invariably 
fupported by the parent : and. the nearer 
approaches can be made to the order and. 
difcipline of a fchool, the more regular the 
diftribution of time between bufmefs and 
amufement, between- booHs. and play- 
things, the more cffedmlly will . ^be im- 
mediate improvement o( the child he p^^ 
mo ted, and thofe habits eilablilhed, to 
which in the future purfuit of fcience ha 
will find it neceiTary to adhere. 

Should this fcheme alfo of domeilick 
education^ during the years of infancy, 
be for any reafon difapproved, or found 
impradicable ; I would in the next placQ 
recommend what has ufually been called 
a preparatory fchool. In the neighbour- 
bood of the metropolis, and no doubt in. 
other parts of the kingdom, many ladie$ 
of equal tendernefs and judgment receive 
into their houfes a fmall number of boj?$ 
from infancy till eight or ten^ years of 
age ; where to the cares of the nurfery 

£ 4 are 
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are added the rudiments of language and 
fcience, and thofe fcholaftick habits, whicjl 
when begun early and fteadily continued^ 
are as pleafing as they are beneficial. The 
fyftem of thefe fchools carries with it it^ 
own recommendation at firft fight, and 
is known to be truly valuable by its 
fuccefi. 

It is hardly neceffary to obfcrve that 
wherever any comparifon is made betweeii 
diftcrent fyftems of education, or one 
mode of proceeding recommended in pre- 
ference to another, it is always fuppofed 
to be addreffed to men, whofe circum- 
ftances enable them to make an option, 
and purfue their own judgment. It were 
idle to recommend that to a man, which 
his fortune did not permit him to pur- 
chafe. The poor man, before he takes 
my advice, muft confult his purfe, as 
well as his uriderftanding. 

At what age a boy fhould be fent to 

the fchool, where he is to obtain, or as it 

is ufually expreffed, to finiih his educa- 
tion. 
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tion, though it is a queftion of fome im- 
portance, cannot eafily be fixed with pre- 
<:ifion. Different boys at the fame age 
poflTefs very different degrees of healthy 
llrength and faculties : and thefb deter- 
mine the proper feafon of his being placed 
at fchool better than his years. It may 
however be laid down as^ a general rule^ 
that he Ihould be fixed at the intended 
place of his education^ as fooa as he caa 
read his own language with tolerable flu-- 
ency : and this will generally be the cafe 
by the time tliat he has attained his fixtU 
or feventh year. I do not advife his. 
being fcnt more early ; becaufe inr a nu- 
merous fchool, and thefe are moft to be- 
recommended, the firfl rudiments arc ini 
danger of being neglefted ; they require- 
more time than the teachers can ufually 
fpare liom Idfous, which they are more: 
willing to give; and the child's acquifi- 
tion of his alphabet is- too often left to 
fuch attention, and affiflance, as the feuioc 
fcholars are difpofed to beftow- But iiv 

E A fa^^ouB 
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favour of the period affigned various a^d 
important reafons may be urged. How 
defireable it is that the habits and difci- 
pline of a fchool fliould commence in 
early hfe, is an obfervation, > which there 
is continual occafion to repeat As foou 
as a decent progrefs is made in his own 
language, the youth fhould enter upon 
writing, arithnietick, or his accidence, un* 
der the inftruftors with whom he is after- 
wards to remain. A boy amongft other 
boys enjoys the moft fatisfaftion, makes 
the greateft progrefs in his ftudies, and 
acquires the manners moft fuitable to his 
age and ftation. In a fchool of reputa- 
tion he will be moft effeftually guarded 
againft thofe habits of faulty pronuncia- 
tion, againft thofe vulgar and offenfive 
tones in reading and fpeaking, which it. 
is afterwards fo contemptible to retain, 
and fo difficult to correft. Above all, be- 
ginning his education in the feminary 
where it is to be finifhed, he will enter at 
once upon the mode in which he is to- 
con- 
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tcontinue. He will at firft learn the rule* 

« 

which are to conduft htm to the end,, 
The fame grammar, which introduced hifti 
to a language, will guide him through it 
And that the acquifition of knowledge 
ihould be greatly facilitated by unifor- 
tnity in the plan was not more reafonably 
to be expefted beforehand, from the na-»- 
ture of fcience and of the human mind^. 
than has been decifively proved by the 
experience and the teftimony, as well of 
the teachers, who have undertaken to 
give in{lrn6tion, as of the Undents, who 
have had reafon to lament the inconve* 
nien ce of change. 

It is, however, frequentljr taken for 
granted by parents that an inferior fchooft 
n the mod eligible for the early part of 
the education of their fons. Men of 
humble talents are believed to be the moll 
wiling to labour diligently in teaching: 
tlie rudiments of literature to children j 
while preceptors of fuperior learning are 
fuppofed to be either left able to aocom- 

%Q modate 
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i^nodate their leftures to the youthful ca*. 
pacities, or lefs patient of the drudgery 
of perpetually repeating the elements of 
art and fcience. In this country there- 
fore one femihary is often chofen to be- 
gin, and another to finifli, our fchool 
education : it being generally and juftly 
prefumed that in each the talents of the 
difierent teachers are in their relpeftive 
departments proportioned to the learning 
of the principal mafter ; that he employs 
aflfiftants duly qualified to fecond his 
views, and to carry his plans into eflfeft. 
That men far advanced in any fcience are 
not always difpofed to teach its rudiments 
to children, ovill be readily admitted; 
but we are here fpeaking of fuch only as 
Iiave aftually undertaken the office, or 
are willing to undertake it; and with 
relpeA to thefe, the opinion of the pa- 
rents appears to me erroneous in its prin- 
ciple, and the pra6lice founded upon it 
prejudicial to their offspring. Sojne rea- 
ions to this purpofe have aheady been 

affigned j 
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iffigned; and more might eafily be 
added. Teachers of inferior qualifica*. 
tions always do fomething wrong. Whea 
the youth therefore is at length placed 
imder a mafter of ability, much time is 
loft to himfelf, and much trouble occa- 
fioned to his inftru6lor, in correfting the 
errors already imbibed, and the faulty 
habits, that have been contrafted. Ti- 
motheus, the celebrated mufician of anti- 
quity, is faid to have doubled the price of 
his leflfons to all fuch pupils as had been 
previoufly inftrufiled in the art by any in- 
ferior teacher. And every fchoolmafter 
of eminence has reafon to wifli that a 
limilar praftice could be extended to fome 
of the branches of modem education. It • 
is reafonable to fuppofe that he, who is 
the moft compleatly mafter of any fcience, 
muft know bcft by what means it may be 
the moft eafily and the moft effedually 
obtained. His own ideas are the cleareft; 
and may therefore be rendered the moft 
intelligible to his pupils : and experience • 

wiU 
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will warrant us in afferting that he who 
thoroughly underftands his fulyef)^, will 
the inoft expeditioufly and the nioft cor- 
reftly teach it to others, in all its various 
parts, as well in its moll fimple elements, 
as in its fublimeft theories or mod com- 
plicated demonftrations. The judgment 
of Philip of Macedon has been a thou- 
fand times applauded, who had his fon 
Alexander inftruded from his earlieft 
years by Ariftotle himfelf. To fuppofe 
indeed that the ableft mafters cannot 
jnoft fuccefsfully inftruft their pupils in 
the rudiments of their refpeftive fciences, 
is not lefs abfurd than to fuppofe, accord- 
ing to the illuftration of the great teacher 
of rhetorick at Rome, that Phidias could 
not execute the drapery of his own fta- 
tue ; or that a phyfician of fuperior ta- 
lents cannot cure an ordinary difeafe. 

If the length or the minutenefs of thefe 
obfervations be thought to require an apo- 
logy, let it be remembered that fuccefs in 
every purfuit depends in a great degree 

upoa 
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upon beginning well ; and in none more 
than in the momentous bufinefs of edu- 
cation. Learning nluft have its infancy 
and its cradle ; and without appropriate 
treatment will never attain to maturity or 
excellence. The voice of the moil elo- 
quent orator, fays Quinfiilian, was once 
an inarticulate found. 
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CHAP. IV. 

On the comparative Advantages ofpublick 
and private Educatio7u 

TO determine upon what fyftem the: 
rifing generation may be inftrufted 
with the greateft convenience and elFeQ: ;. 
by what mealures in early youth his ofF- 
Ipring may be mod fuccefsfully trained 
to learning and virtue, is a point of the 
utnioft importance to a parent, and hardly 
lefs difficult than important. The en- 
quiry is^ indeed, both complicated and 
extenfive; influenced by various and 
weighty confiderations ; and particularly 
by what the fubjeft naturally fuggefts^ 
the comparative advantages of publick 
or private education. 

Tliis queftioa has, incfeed, been fre- 
quently agitated ; not only with fuch de- 
liberation and diligence; as its importance 

ieemed^ 
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fc^ined to require; but fonietimes with 
fuch zeal and acrimony, as were prompted 
by the private intereft of the difputants, 
or the jealoufy of rival talents. It ap- 
pears to me, however, that it can hardly 
be a general queftion at all ; at leaft, that 
it does not admit any general dccifion.' 
But it was difcuffed by Quinftilian more 
than fevcntecn centuries ago; and has 
been fince adverted to by alnioft every 
writer on the fubjeft of education. 
Though it may not be determined, there- 
fore, it muft not be wholly negle6ted 

Quin6lilian will not be fufpe6led of 
wafting his reader's time or his own, ia 
difquifitions foreign to his purpofe ; and 
in his treatife, indeed, the enquiiy was 
Bot only natural but unavoidable. His 
fyftem of education had but one objeft ia 
view, to form the youth of his own nation 
to excellence in the oratory of the bar, 
or the fenate ; and it was both rational 
and neceffary to confider by what means 
that excellence might be moft fuccefs-^ 

fully 
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fully attained In tlm comitry the ob? 
jeSiS of education are not only numerous 
and varied, but fometimes incompatible 
with each other ; and its plans and pur* 
fuits, therefore, cannot always be the 
fame. The queftion evidently becomes 
different, as it regards every different ftu-^ 
dent ; and muft be determined with re* 
{pe€t to each, not fo mtich by the com- 
parative advantages of general fyflems 
abflra6iedly confidered ; as by what is 
moff fuitable to the individual concerned; 
to his rank, his health, his capacity, an4 
his future deftinatiuu. If tb^ youth M 
deiigned for any a<5live ftation in publick 
life ; for the bar or the fenate ; for tiio 
praftice of medicine, or for the profeffioa 
of arms ; I have no hefitation in giving 
it as my opinion that he ought to have a 
publick education. And by a publick 
education, I mean an education at one 
of thofe fchools univerfally known amongft 
us by the denomination of publick 
fchools ; at one of the larger of thofe en** 
c do wed 
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do wed fchooUy which are eftabliflied ii% 
every confiderable town, and alnioft in 
every diftri6l of the kingdom ; or at on© 
of thofe academies, where the number of 
pupils is not Innited, and where the difci- 
pliiie approaches to the model, and pof- 
feffes fome of the vigour, of our publick 
fchools. 

The objtfti<Mis to this lyftem of educa* 
tion ftated by Quinfliiian, and which, in-- 
deed, comprize the ftrongeft objeftion* 
that have been yet urged againil it, con- 
fift wholly in the danger, either that the 
ttjorals of the pupil will be corrupted by 
t4ie corruption of his fellows ; or that his^ 
improvement will be negle6ted in the con* 
fuiion naturally iiKndcnt to numbers. 
'. Were tlic former of thefe obje^tionsi 
well founded, it ought certainly to be de- 
cifive. The purity of morals muft not be 
fiicrificed to the acquiiition of learning. 
But fortunately this dreaded corruption is 
far from certain. The danger of it is not 
^eater^ perhaps, tiian in other .fituations; 

and 
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and at leaft, if publick fchools fortiifli the 
bane of morals, in fhem too the moft 
powerful antidotes may be found. I fhall 
give the refult of my own experience aiul 
obfer\ ation without difguife ; not certainly 
becaufe this refult offers any novelty ; 
but becaufe it has been called in queftion.. 
The truth in this cafe, as in many others, 
does not require fo much to be difcovered 
or proved, as to be publi/lied and en- 
forced. 

The common notion, that boys corrupt 
each other, is not, 1 think, . juft td the 
extent generally fuppofed. Its rife and 
continuance may be very reafonably ac- 
counted for, without admitting its truth. 
The partiality natural to a parent inclines 
him to believe that his fou is difmiffed 
from his own hands innocent and fpot- 
lefs ; and to conclude, when the fon is 
afterwards found to be vicious, that he 
has been feduced by others more vicious 
than himfelf. The fon, indeed, in order 
to fofteu his own ofiences^ imputes the 

guilt 
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guilt and blame to his companions ; and 
the father is willing to give credit to his 
«.ffertions ; to condemn the fchool, rather 
than his child ; and the conduft of the 
mafter, rather than his own. But the 
truth is, that when boys of various difpo- 
fitions and habits meet promifcuoufly ia 
a fchool, they ufually difcover one ano- 
ther's inclinations, with a quicknefs and 
penetration refembling the effeds pro- 
duced by the private fignals . of freema- 
fonry ; and each affociates with thofe, 
whofe temper and purfuits beft correfpond 
with his own. The corrupt attach them- 
felves to the corrupt, with the rapidity 
natural to thofe, who are carelefs of the 
characters of their friends ; and leave the 
<liligent and virtuous to form their inti- 
macies amoug-ft themfclves without inter- 
juption or moleftation. The former do 
iiot frequentl)^ fucceed in their endeavoui-s 
■to feduce the latter: and ufually rcfi>e6i; 
tthem too nvucli to make the attempt. 

The mutual encouragement and afliftance 

of 
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of numbers will undoubtedly fometimet 
pufh them further in culpable purfurta^ 
than each fingly would have had the 
means or the refolution to proceed. But 
I have feldom known a youth deeply in- 
volved in depravity at fchool, who. did 
not bring the feeds of it along with him. 
Where, indeed, the previous connexion 
of their parents, or fome other incidental 
and external caufe, has occafioned an in- 
timacy, which the difpofitions of the 
fons themfelves never would have pro- 
duced ; in fuch cafes, an individual will 
fometimes greatly influence the manners 
of his friend; and from the weaknefs or 
the propenfities of our nature it unfor- 
tunately happens, tha:t the boy already 
depraved will more frequently feduce his 
affociate into mifchief or into vice, than 
the virtuous youth will be able to reftrain 
his lefs virtucHis companion from it. But 
it is only where a confiderable fuperiority 
in age or fortune, in rank or talents, has 
given an cxtraoi^dinary influence, that 

any 
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any fingle boy can corrapt the general 

* 

manners of a fchool ; and it is perhaps 
flill more rare, that where the manners 
of a fchool are generally corrupt, a fingle 
youth, whatever may be his difpofition 
and habits, can wholly eficape the conta- 
gion. An arch-fiend may fometimes fe- 
ducc a number of inferior fpirits- from 
their duty and allegiance; but we can 
rarely hope to find the integrity and refo- 
lution of Abdiel in a fchoolboy. 

In a numerous fchool the noife and 
riot of the pupils have more merriment 
than mifchief; and their mifchief has 
more frolick than malignity. Care, how- 
ever, muft be taken, that occafional 
frolick do not ripen into habitual cruelty; 
that repeated ti-anfgreflions do not fink 
into fettled corruption. Here, indeed, is 
the place and neceffity for the vigilance 
and authority of the teachers ; and thefe, ^ 
if wifely exerted, will feldom fail of their 
effefil. It is an eafy tafk, on one hand, 

' to introduce every pupil to proper con- 
I ncdions, 
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ne6lions, when he firft enters the fchool, 
and to caution him, on the other, againft 
fuch as are diftinguiflied only by their 
vicious propenfities and feduftive man* 
ners. It is eafy, whenever any inftance 
of vice is dete6ied, to inflifi fome appro- 
priate punifhment, and to expofe it to 
contempt or difgrace : and it is not lefe 
eafy, and ftill more pleafing, to fliew con- 
ftant favour and encouragement to truth,^ 
integrity, and diligence ; to let it appear, 
upon all occafions, that if a ftudious and 
virtuous youth happen to be fometimes 
expofed to the ridicule or the malice of 
his lefs meritorious fchoolfellows, he will 
find himfelf abundantly compenfated by 
the efteem of his mailer and his friends. 
Such condu6l in the teachers feldom fails 
to be rewarded by the gratitude, as well 
as the virtues, of thofe intrufted to their 
care. 

The exertion required in the fludents 
to perform the tafks appointed in every 
well regulated fchool, is itfelf higlily . 

favourable 
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favourable to the vigour and aftivity of 
.'the intelleft, and eventually, therefore, 
to the interefts of virtue. There is alwaya 
amongd the pupils of a large fchool i 
fort of publick opinion, and certain Izwa 
of honour, which, though fometimes 
founded upon erroneous principles, gene- 
rally tend to the prevention of mean or 
malignant vices : and fuch manlineCs of 
fentimeut and fpirit is acquired as paves 
the way to the fubfequent correction of 
any errors, into which the warmth or 
negligence of youth may furprize them. 
Let found learning give a young man 
ftrength of mind to conquer himfelf, and 
from any other moral enemy he will foon 
have little to fear. And if; fuch a rchool 
be found, as, it is hoped, will foon appear, 
the moll favourable to the promotion of 
learning and knowledge, it will not be 
much lefs favourable to the foundncfs of 
moral principle. Notwitliilanding fome 
extraordinary exceptions, which by the 
wonder they excite are proved to be rare, 

VOL. I, F it 
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it is conimonly true, that as the rnin'd is 

• .. . • .*' - , _ • ' ■ . ■ 

eiirargcd, tfie affecllons are re^ified. ^A 
fooly fayV Rocheifbiicault, Tids not maier 
rials enough to make a good'mah. But 
none are (b likely to perform their duty 
welly as thofc who beft nnderftand it. 
And were the moft illuftrious examples to 
be fclec>cd from our hiftoiy of men, who 
liad united virtue with learning, pro- 
fcinoiial iklll with integrity of condu6l, 
th'ey would generally be found amongft 
the pupils of our piiblick fchools. 

I'he next objeftioh, that the youth's 
improvetncrit may be neglefted amidft the 
confufioh* incident to numbers, is founded 
wholly upon miftaken notions of a large 
fchool, or of human nature. Order arid 
regularity in its bufinefs are of the veiy 
^cffence of a publick fchool, and preferred 
and enforced there with a degree of ftea- 
dinefs and uniformity, which can rarely 
clfewhere be found. Thofe who have the 
fuperintendende of fuch feminaries are 
convinced by the ftrong^ft of ^11 tetti- 

inony, 
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nir)rtjr,. thw a\i'» experience, that by fyf- 
•tembrily can application produce its pro- 
' per dfeft ; that by fyfleBi only can any 
art orfciencebe fuccefefuUy taught. Nor 
■doei^a larger portion of his time beftowecl 
•lby-<thie iwafter produce a corrcfpondent 
benefit to the pi>pil. His progrefs in lite- 
-.rature does not depend fo much upon 
whatifidone for him by others, as upon 
what he can be ftiinularcxl to do for him- 
felf. The teacher, indeed, will naturally 
exert th« greater zeal -and diligence where 
greater numbers are to profit by his in- 
ftruftions, and to judge and. report his 
condu6l; and the:ikme cireumftance <.s 
every way favourable to the. ii«pi:ore went 
of his fcholan U'he voice of the pr.c- 
ceptor, to adopt the fmiiiitude of Qiiiut- 
tilian, is Jiot like tlie/ food provided. foran 
entertainment;. Avbere eacJi maiis ihaic 
muft.be diminiflied -in pix^portion as the 
numbers are encreafed.' .It Ihould rather 
be compared to the fun, which dlfpcnlis 
the fame. degree of light and:heat to each 

V a iiuli- 
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individual of a multitudei however ntt- 
nierous and exteufive. The attention of 
the fludent ieldom fails to be roufed and 
fixed by the attention of his teacher. 
The oppofition of his rivals, the affifiance 
of his friends, the praife or cenfurebf hi» 
niafter and his fchoolfellovvs, the hope of 
reward and the fear or ihame of puniih- 
ment; all thefe motives united produce 
fuch exertions, as no domeftick teacher 
can hope to fecure. By every exertion 
too his faculties naturally expand ; confi- 
dence in his own powers encreafes by fuc- 
cefs; and the pupil of a publick fchool 
often attains to an eminence in literature, 
which a youth differently circumftanced 
would not attempt; and which himfelf, 
perhaps, had not prefumed to expeft. 
Each, indeed, is aware, that a charafter 
eftabliihed amongil a numerous clafs of 
fchoolfeliows will be very widely diffufed 
in the world, and promote his advantage 
m his reputation in all the fubfequent 
trai^fadions of his life. And he to whom 

ihe 
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tihe palm of merit is adjudged, after an 
examination for honours and promotion, 
{^it)bablj feels greater pride and pleafure, 
and with better reafon, than was ever felt 
by the fuccefeful ^champion on the plains 
of Olympia or in the circus of antient 
Rome.' 

As another objeftion to our publick 
fchools, properly fo callecJ, many parents 
have lately urged the increafed and extra-, 
vagant expence. But againft this charge 
the vindication of the fchook is not dif- 
ficult ; though a remedy for the evil may 
not fo eafily be found. The proper and 
neceflary expences of our publick fchools 
are not encreafed, fsither beyond the pro* 
portion of other places of education, or 
beyond the general encreafe of the ex- 
pences of life ; and upon what principle, 
or by what expedient, the charges there 
are to be kept below the level of charges 
every where elfe, it is furely not neceflary 
to enquire. There is no cheap labour for 
their accommodation ; no cheap market 

F 3 for 
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for tlieir fupply. There is^ Inuleed, one? 
aiticle of expence, of whrch the teacheis> 
complain, as loudly as: the parents; and; 
with much better reaiba; the large funis 
entrufted to boys at their own difpofal^- 
asd for their private indiilgtence ptld'^ai)- 
tilication. Againft this pra6lice I feizef 
the firft opportunity of entering the 
firongeft proteft in my power. It is ' not 
only the tnie caufe of the compfeint 
againft the expences of our publick 
fchools ; but one principal fource of thofc- 
vices, which are fo juftly condemned. E 
do not wifli to prevent, for i would by ali 
means recommend, fuch a regulai; ■ aiUowH 
ancc of money to every youth at fehool, 
as fhould teach him the ufe and managen 
ment of fome property of his own, and 
purchafe for him £uch inftrunwnts o^ 
amufement, or fuch harmlefs luxuries, as* 
are proper for his age and ftation. But 
if parents will return their fons to fchool, 
after every recefs, with their pockets filled 
with gold.; and if every friend at every 
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\ifit will augment the. mifchief by ijijudi-. 
cious liberality, let them not blame, the. 
times PC the teachers for the natural 
eff(^Q;3 of tlijCJ^ 9>Yn folly. Whil^, any 
part of the mpn^y remains, little elfe will 
be attended to, than how it may be moft 
agreeably expended. It i3 in vaiu to 
prohibit to the youth th^ ufe of thofe; 
Iu:^uries, wh^ch he is himfelf fumifliedl 
Ayith the. mea^s to proquve. It is in vaini 
to expefit from thp teach<;?r any effeftual 
reftrjaint upon the vicious propeufities of 
hi3 pupil, while he is fuppUt^d by the- mif- 
taken kiadnef^ of his friends witli tlie 
power, not only of purchafing criminal 
indulgence, but of bribing thofe about 
him to connive at his pleafures, or to aflift 
him in the purfuj^. 

To the fcheme of private and domef- 
tick tuition there are pbje^ions of at 
. leaft equal weight with thofe which liave 
been urged againft pu^lick education. To 
.engage a private tutor fqr a fingle pupil 
is, perhaps, of all others tl^e Icail eligibly 
ijiode of giving literary inftru^lion. Men 
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of talents and fpirit can feldom be pre* 
vailed upon to undertake the tafk ; and it 
is in vain to expeft the due difcharge of 
it from teachers of any other defcription. 
The preceptor does not exert much zeal 
or diligence for his folitaiy pupil ; and the 
exertions of the pupil will not be more 
than proportionate to thofe of his pre- 
ceptor. To prevent any feverity of difci- 
pline is generally one of the firft princi- 
ples of domcftick tuition. Gompulfion 
and correAion, therefore, are in a great 
meafure excluded. The youth ha» no 
rivals of his own age to ftimulate his 
ctibrts, and no friends to aflfift or applaud 
them. Honour and Ihame, of the fivft 
importance in all other cafes, have hardly 
any place in the fyftem. Every thing 
therefore is languid and inefficient* Even 
the fports of the private pupil, for want 
of alTociates and competitors, have little 
animation and little pleafure. He cannot 
compare his own acquifitions with thofe 
of others ; and therefore eftimates them 
rather by the meafure of his own vanit}^ 

tliau 
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than the (landard of truth, lie is a cox- 
comb, before he is a fcholar. His books, 
indeed, will engage left of his attention, 
than thofe amufements, in which he is too 
liberally indulged; and for the fake of 
which, in fome degree, the plan of do- 
meftick education was adopted ; and he 
will value himfelf lefs upon his progrefs in 
literature and fcience, than upon his taile 
in drefsj or his dexterity in the fports of 
the field. 

Nor is the boafted advantage of purity 
of morals much better fecured. The per- 
petual reftitaint, under which the private 
pupil lives, and the conflant prefence of 
thofe much older than himfelf, do not 
fuffer his propeniities and palfions to ap- 
pear in their true colours; and confe- 
quently their courfe cannot be fufficiently 
regulated, nor their exceffes rcftrained. 
He does not grow open and ingenuous by 
unreferved communication with his equals ; 
but artful and defigning by watching the 
fentiments of thofe more advanced in 

e5 agej 
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age; and the felf command, which he 
appears to poflds, is often policy, not 
principle ; hypocrify, not virtue. He is 
almofi inevitably taught infolence and 
pride ; for he is conftantly atteaded, not 
as a helplefe creature that perpetually 
(lands in need of afliftance ; but as a 
pcrfon invefted with rank and authority, 
by which he may demand it as a right. 
Tliere is always danger that he will be too 
mucli in the company of fervants; and 
unlearn in the kitchen and the ftable, 
what lie has been taught in. this library 
and the drawing room. If, indeed, the 
rcftraint impofeil upon him be not fuffi- 
cirnt to guard him againft vulgarity and 
'vice, it lofes the very benefit, which it 
moft profefles to fecure ; and if fufficicnt 
for the prefent, there 16 fome r e^ifon to 
aj>prehend ftill greater excefs, when that 
reftraint ihall be removed. The time 
muft come when the private pupils ihall 
be trufted at large in the world ; and fuch 
men have fometinies been obferved to 

plunge 
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plunge more deeply in the moft licentioujj 

pleafures, than thofe for whom thefe plea- 

liires had lefs novelty, and therefore lels 

.. attraction. This, indeed, is not much to 

be feared, >ncfe^he moral and religious 

*'j* -K IT ' . - 

principles have been duly cultivatecl^^nd 
firmly eftabliflied. But the indulgence, 
in which the private pupil is reared, fel- 
dom gives much ftrength of mind, or 
lirmneis of principle. He has been ac- 
cuftomed to deference and flattery. He 
wiH ftill be ambitious of diflinCtion : and 
k is but too probable that he will endea- 
vour to coaipenfate the inferiority of hrs 
talents, by taking the lead in all the ex- 
travagancies of fallaion, or affeCling a dif- 
graceful preeminence in vice. 

A fchool with a fmall and limited num- 
ber of pupils, though liable to fomewhat 
fewer objeftions, is not entitled to much 
greater praife. Such feminaries are, in-: 
deed, the favourites of the prefcnt clay. 
But almoft every circumftance, which re- 
commends them to popularity, forms aii 
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age; and the felt' command, which he 
appears to poflels, is often policy, not 
principle ; hypocrify, not virtue. He is 
almoft inevitably taught inf olence and 
' o^ride ; for lie is CQfli »fg*'grcan be per- 
mitted with frfety only to men of the 
matured age and underftanding ; to al- 
low them on all occafions the freedoms 
and familiarities of equals and friends; 
thefe arts may anfwer the purpofes, for 
which they are probably defigned ; they 
may conciliate the favour of the parents 
through the medium of indulgence ta 
their fons ; but their natural tendency is 
to make the pupils men of pleafure, not 
men of learning ; to fit thqm for the 
falhionable ceremonial of the drawing 
room and the tea table; not for the buftle 
of publick iiations, or the honourable la- 
bours of virtue. The mafter profeffes to 
Inflow his whole time upon a fmall num- 
4)er ; and therefore a larger portion of at- 
tention upon their improvement ; a pro- 
feffion feldom fulfilled; and when fulfilled, 

feldooi 
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plunge more deeply in the moft licentious 
pleafures, than thofe for whoni thefe plea- 
Inres liad lefs novelty, and therefore lefi 
^attraaion. This, indeed, is not much to 
Tnd diverfionsT a .tlie moral and rcligiou* 
in appearance, as it is in reality con- 
temptible. Boys fliould be compelled to 
exert their own powers in their leffons, 
and permitted to indulge their own fan- 
cies in their relaxations. Their natural 
gaiety is checked by the prefence or the 
direftion of their fuperiors ; and the 
* youth, who does not play with alacrity 
and fpirit, will feldom ftudy with diligence 
or fuccefs. Some of thefe fchools again 
profefs wholly to exclude the difcipline of 
the rod. Yet perhaps without the ufe or 
the fear of it not a fingle fcholar was 
ever made. The acquifition of learning 
muft always be laborious ; and by what 
motives, but the fear of a greater evil, 
fhall boys be induced to labour with re- 
gularity and perfeverance ! They cannot, 
or they will not, underftand the force of 

argu- 
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arguments drawn from diftant and future 
advantage ; the policy of fufpending en- 
joynient for the prefent, in order to in- 
creafe it hereafter. The forbearance and 
the virtues of the Stoick, indeed, fuit their 
comprchenfion as little as their inclina- 
tion. They are, when left to themfelves, 
the genuine difciples of Epicurus ; they 
grafp with avidity the pleafures of the 
prefent liour, with little thought, and lefs 
apprehenfion, of what may liappen to- 
morrow. 

There are cafes, however, in which a 
publick education, notwithftanding its 
general advantages, would be wholly im- 
proper. It ought never to be chofen for 
fuch unhappy youtli^ as labour under the 
misfortunes of imbecillity of mind, defor- 
mity of perfon, or permanent want of 
health. 

In the cafe of imbecillity of mind, do^ 
meltick care and .tendernefe are neceflary 
till a much later period, tlian where na- 
ture has been more liberal of her endow* 

meuti« 
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iiients. Nothing lefs than the Gonftant 
prefence and the moft unwearied patience 
pf his teachers can communicate fuch a 
portion of ufeful information, or eftablifti 
fuch habits of aftion, as may conducl the 
unfortunate youth with propriety and 
comfort through one of the humbleft 
walks of life. The ordinary modes of in- 
ftru6lion cannot give learning to him, to 
whom nature has denied the capacity to 
receive it. The common operations of 
agriculture will not create the powers of 
vegetation in the iand. 

Where a youth labours under great de- 
formity of perfon, he ought certainly to 
be concealed in the fliades of domeftick 
education. In a large fchool he cannot 
■always join in the amufemejots, with 
which lie fees others delighted. A thou- 
fand incidents daily remind him of tli^e 
unkindnef$ of nature, Pje is .fi^^quexxtly 
mortified by the ridicule aod the infults 
of his fchoolfellows ; till at lengtli his 
comfort is dcftroyed, his temper rendered 

irri- 
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irritable and fretful, and his heart, I fear, 
fometimes corrupted. For to thefe cir- 
cumftances nmft probably be afcribed 
that malignity of mind, which has been 
too often obferved to accompany defor- 
mity of perfon. No degree of literary 
improvement can make amends for evils 
fuch as thefe ; and under their influence 
it is not prol>able, that any great degree 
will be obtained. 

In cafes of permanent want of health, 
publick education is not only improper, 
but in a great meafure impracticable. 
Without health few of the advantages of 
education can any where be obtained. 
And it would be as cruel, as it is abfurd, 
to expofe a youth to the tumult and ac- 
cidents of a numerous fchool, whofe infir- 
mities require rather the tendemefs of a 
nurfe, than the in{lru6iion of a teacher. 
Some ftation of life muft be chofen, 
which will not require either that health 
and ftrength, which nature has denied, or 

that 
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that learning, which the want of health 
does not permit him to obtain. 

To thefc cafes muft be added that of a 
youth approaching to manhood; whofe 
literary education was neglefted at the 
proper feafon, and the negleft of which 
it is now propofed to repair. Such a llu- 
dent fhould not be mortified by being 
joined in the fame clafs with children ; 
the fame modes of inftruftiqn cannot be 
the mod fuitable both to him and to 
them ; and he ought to be puflied for- 
ward with a rapidity, which is not pra^i- 
cable hi the lower forms of a fchooL To 
a youth of this defcription, however, I 
cannot very ftrongly recommend the 
purfuit of claffical literature; becaufe I 
cannot very confidently promife him, 
cither that he will fucceed in his puifuit ; 
or that fuccefs will recompenfe the time 
and labour, which it will require. The 
languages of Greece and Rome are fel- 
dom compleatly attained, unlefs under- 
taken at a xa-y early age; while the 

memory 
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memory is yet frelh and tenacious ; while 
the underftanding is not yet difira6ted by 
the cares of life and the paffions of our 
nature ; and while the ai^thority of t^ 
tocher can confine his pupil to irkibm^ 
and continued application. As the mind 
approaches to maturity, it wants either 
refolutiou to begin the ftudy in queftion, 
patience to peifevere in it, oy aptitude to 
focceed : and even fi.ippofing all difficul-r 
ties to be overcome, that time is employed 
upon words, which is due to things ; 
thoie hours, are wailed in fpec^ulatioiiy 
vhich ought to he devoted- to a6iioji. 
The ingenious hif^orian of the Briti^ Coe* 
bnies in the fVeJi Indies lia§ candidl^y 
acknowledged, that not having been 
grounded in the grammar in his childhood, 
he qfteiismrds found the fiud^ of ike 
learned latiguages infupportahly difguft- 
ing: and Quin6lilian has obferved, that a 
child will learn in a few months to fpeak 
his native tongue ; bi\t that to teach it to 

a foreigu 
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tt foreign ilave will require as many- 
years, J ■ . ... '.. 
>Our publick fchools, properly & called, 
aie Minfuitable places of education for. 
t'hofcj ^ho ai-e detigned foraiay private 
ftati^gi, for the retirement and tranquil- 
lity of the countiy, or the patient dili- 
gence of trade. Young men dp not 
tliere .learn thp fciences beft adapted ta, 
Inch purpofes ;. and they ufually acquire 
notions, lubits, and conneQ;ious, aaxd 
fometimes vices too, incompatibhi. wth 
their future deftination, The mech^^nick 
ixm Wi^t .williugly recjeive his apprentice, 
»Qt!;tb« merchant feled kis clerk, from 
aBiongi\ the pupils of a pubiick fchool ; 
xsm has the. pupil of a publick fchool 
»iQre inclination thwi aptitude to become 
the clerk or the, apprentice. Our acade- 
nwes are thb, places whjere education fuit- 
able tAiiich .ftations is to be fought ; and 
in many of theip it may undoubte<lly be 
ti>und. Sometimes, indeed, an attempt 
is made to ^ unite the advantages of both. 
• For, 
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For, in the conduft of education, what 
abfurdity can be named, which human' 
folly has not in fome iiiftance endea- 
voured to reduce to pi-adlicc ? From a- 
principle of miftaken pride, from the hope 
and profpe£i of valuable connexions, o^ 
from Ibme other perfonal or general mo- 
tive, a youth is not unfrequently fixed 
for a few yeaj-s at Eton or Weftmiirilery- 
and afterwards placed at an academy; to 
learn the qualifications requifite for trade. 
But the firft part of this fchcme ulhally 
fruftrates the laft. The mailer of an 
academy genei*ally finds a youth of thia 
defcription amongft the moil turbulent 
and refra6i;ory of his pupils. He comes 
prepared to defpife alike the perfons, the" 
inftruftions, and the authority of his 
teachers; and determines not to fiibmit 
to what he deems the intolerable confine- 
ment and degrading drudgeiy of bis def- 
tincd occupation. He infifts, too refo- 
lutely to be refufcd, on an appointment 
in the navy or the army ; and leaves his 

parents 
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-^rents to repent at leifure the difappoint- 
ment of their hopes> and the folly of 
their plan. 

Our publick fchools are improper 
' places of , education, whenver claflical li- 
terature is not indifpenfibly required ; or 
where time for a deep and critical ac- 
quaintance with the authors of antiquity 
cannot be allowed. If this, indeed, be 
neceffary as the bafis of general know- 
ledge, or of profeifional fkill, it can no 
where elfe be obtained with equal rapidity 
and fucccfs. Their unqueftionable fupe- 
riority in this point, however, will excite 
the lefs furprife, when wc refleft, that it 
is alnioft the fole object of their attention ; 
and that it is tlie fole objeft of their at- 
tention is abundant evidence, that for 
other purpofes other inftru6lors muft be 
fought. Wherever an ordinary acquaint- 
ance with the Greek and Roman tongues 
is futhcient; wherever dexterity in the 
humble talents of writing and arithme- 
tick, or the more dignified accomplifti- 

ments 
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tnents of fkill in tlie elegant arts^ and the 
knowledge of modern languages and ma- 
thematical fcience are ncccflary to the 
futm-e deftination df the ftudent, then, 
indeed, recourfe muft be had, idlher M 
the ailiduity of a private teacher, 'vi'^hich 
in fome cafes is the moft eligible, or to 
fome one of our numerous academies, 
where the requifite accompli flim^nts arc 
taught 

It is fometimes fuppofed to be highly 
eligible to place a youth at one of om- 
publick fchools, with a view to his form- 
ing fuch connexions, as may be honour- 
able or ufeful to him in the future periods 
of his life. If the defit>:n be to form in- 
terefted connexions with the great,, and 
to court tlie future patronage of the pow- 
erful, it is contemptible in its. principle, 
and feldom fucccfsful in its object It 
muft b(^in or end in meannefs and fyco- 
phancy ; and does not fo often advance 
the fortune, as corrupt th6 heart, of the 
iludent But -if the purpofe -be to form 
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ratly and pleafing intimacies upon equal 
terrasj to cement tbofe friend/hips, which, 
when they endure through life, fweeten it 
at ewr}' ftep ; this is, indeed, a defirable 
and honourable objedi; ; but it is not con- 
fined exclufively to our publick fchools. 
It vnW be accompliihed equally at every 
other place of education, where a variety 
of ingenuous youth are brought together, 
and each is at liberty to feleft from the 
number thofe, whom a irmilarity in years, 
fentiments, and purfuits feems to have 
deiliued for his companions and friends. 
This recommendation of a publick edu- 
cation, however, can only be confidercd 
as a fort of counterpoife to the objection 
that has been urged, from the fuppofed 
danger to the tnorals of the pupils. If a 
youth may fcle6l companions, who will 
afterwards improve his fortune, he may 
equally fele6l fuch, as will induce him to 
wafte it. If he may choofe affociates, 
that will confirm the principles of virtue ; 
lie may alfo altach himfelf to fuch, as 
> . will 
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will allure him to liccntioufncfe and vice. 
Confidercd merely in this point of view 
the chances of good or evil are naturally 
equal. Either tide of the balance may- 
appear to preponderate, according to the 
judgment or inclination of the parent ; 
and the advantage or the mifchief will 
depend at laft upon the principles and 
prudence of the pupil, and the fkill and 
diligence of the inftru6lor. 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary 
that, in order to decide the preference be- 
tween private and publick education, I 
have not vet adduced on either fide the 
authority of any of thofc learned and ju- 
dicious teachers, who have exprcffed their 
fentiments on the fubjeft, I have not 
negle6led thefe opinions, bocaufe I am 
not fully fenfible of the refpeft and defer- 
ence that are due to them; but becaufe 
fo many authorities may be urged in fa- 
vour of either of the fyftems under con- 
fideration, that I tliink authority will not 
fatisfaftorily decide the queftion between 

them. 
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them. In the civil war of his country 
Lucan was unable or unwilling to deter- 
mine the juftice of the caufe, when Cato 
was on one fide, and fortune on the 
other. On thefe authorities, however, 
fjne general obfervation may be made. 
Of all the men who have enjoyed the op- 
portunity and the advantages of a pub- 
lick education, Locke, alone, perhaps, 
will be found generally to condemn it ; 
and of the advocates for the domeftick 
fyftem, tlie greater number have been 
either interefted teachers, or men more 
willing to liften to the flattering promifes 
of theory and innovation, than to the 
fober truths of praclice and experience. 
By this time the reader does not want to 
be told, that I am not difpofed, like the 
Roman |)oet, to fufpend my judgment on 
the point before me ; that I willingly give 
up the fpeculative opinions even of Cato 
himfelf ; and adhere fteadily to the caufe 
which has been fanftioned bv fortune and 
fuccefs. 

voi>. r. G . lu 
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In the obfervations that have beea 
made upon the comparative advantages 
of pubhck and private education, it is 
not to be fuppofed that the refult will al- 
ways be precifely what has been ftated. 
A thoufand circumftances continually in- 
tervene to vary the efFed of every fyftem, 
and difappoint the conclufions of every 
calculation* Whatever mode be adopted, 
a wide difference will be made in the fuc- 
eeSs by the various degrees of ability and 
diligence exerted by different teachers, 
and ftill more by the varieties of capacity 
and temper in their different pupils. 
Private tuition has fometimes produced 
men of the moft brilliant talents ; and 
duhiefs and ftupidity have often iffued 
from our publick fchools. But fuppofing 
the different ftudents equally endowed by 
nature, and the fame judgment and exer- 
tions in the refpe6live preceptors, the ef* 
fefts that have been ftated from the dif- 
ferent modes of inftru6lion may moft 
reafonably and ufually be expefted. The 
6 natural 
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natural fertility of the foil cannot even by 
mifmanagement be wholly fuppreffed; nor 
can its fteriiity by any fkill and care be 
fo fuccelsfully cultivated, as to yield a 
rich and luxuriant produce. 

Nor is it to be fuppofed that any fyf- 
teni of education can be adopted, which 
ihall comprehend every poflible benefit^ 
and exclude every poflible inconvenience. 
In ahnoft every thing human a cprapro- 
inifc mull be made. As we approach one 
advantage, we generally recede from ano- 
thcr; and a gteater evil can fometimes 
be avoklcd only by fubmitting to a leis. 
Though in the important bufmefs of edu- 
<?:iti()u we muil relinquilh fpcculativc per- 
fcdion for attahiable excellence, yet hap- 
pily fomcthing like an union betvveen pri- 
v;rte and" publick inlirucUon may be 
formed. While the ftudent attends his 
fchool during the day, he may in the 
evening receive the afliftance of a private 
teacher ; not, certainly, to fave him the 
labour of performing his own cxercife; 

G 2 not 
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not to prevent, but ftimulate, the exer- 
tion of his o\rn powers ; to explain to 
him the fubjeft propofed ; to illuflrate the 
principles of compofition ; to relieve him 
from any difficulty, that may impede his 
progrefs; to enable him to proceed aright, 
or to correft what is amifs ; to fupply, in 
fhort, whatever the regulations of the 
fchool may not admit, or the thoughtleff- 
nefs of the youth may have neglefted. 
Even this fcheme is not without its diffi- 
culties and objeftions. And while fome 
of our publick fchools continue it, from 
their experience of its utility; others 
have rejefted it, from a knowledge of its 
abufes. This, however, is the plan which 
I can venture to recommend with the 
greateft confidence ; becaufe I have feen 
it attended with the mod beneficial ef- 
fefts. No fyftem, however it may de- 
ferve fuccefs, can abvays command it. 
No future event, depending on human 
wifdom and human paffions, can be con- 

(idered as certain. 

CHAP. 



CHAP, V. 

On the Choice of a School. 

SUPPOSING the point decided in fa- 
vour of a publick education ; anotliCT 
queflion immediately arifes on the choice 
of a fchool ; a queftion of no fmall mo-' 
ment in itfelf; and rendered the more 
difficult to be determined, by the oppofite 
pretenfions of the various femin^ries 
amonjHl us. 

With refpeft to thofe endowed fchools, 
whicli have been eftablifhed in the vari- 
ous difuifts of the kingdom, they are fo 
numerous, that it is not poflible for any 
individual to be fufficiently acquainted 
with the whole to decide on their compa- 
rative merits; and thefe, it is well known, 
depend more upon the qualifications of 
the teachers at any given time, than ou 
the regulations that may have been fixed 
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by the founders or Xhv tniftces. Ainongft 
thcfe, therefore, as, iiulced, aniongft all 
others, the choice of a fchool is little elfe 
than tlie choice of a mafter. 

If the youth be deftincd for one of 
thofe fchools, univeifally known amongit 
us by the denomination of publick 
fchools, tlie difficulty of the choice can- 
not be great In the literacy and moral 
improvement of their pupils, there is 
every reafon to fuppofe them nearly equal 
to each other. At leaft I do not prefume 
to determine to which the preference 
llioukl be given. If any fuperiority reafly 
exift, it probably arifcs lefs from any effen- 
tial difference in their rcfpeftive lyftems 
of education, than from the talents and 
diligence of the mafters in carr}'ing tliem 
into effe6t The enquiry in this cafe, 
therefore, will be direfted, not fo much 
to the mode in which the youth will be 
inftrufted, as to the convenience and con- 
ne6Kons of his family ; not fo much ta 

the ifttern^^l conduft of th^ feveral fchools. 
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as to the comparative benefits of their 
feveral foundations ; whether confifting 
of fome immediate emolument; or in the 
prof})eft of future advantage in the uni- 
verfity or the world. If the youth can- 
not be placed on the foundation, the re-- 
commendations of a publick fchool are 
materially diminiflied. He is Ids txs^ 
{trained by the difcipline ; he is leis ati- 
tached to the eilabli&mehi; and the 
cftabliihment hardly eoniiders him as a 
member, on whofe improvement its owft 
character eflentially depends. He is ac- 
quiring habits that may be unfuitable to 
his fortune and deflination ; and his prof- 
pefts for the univerfity have no peculiar 
value. 

Amongft our numerous academies it 
may not be eafy to decide upon their re- 
fpeftive claims to preference. The heft 
general criterion feems to be eftablifhed 
reputation. A fchool may at firft be 
filled with pupils by plaufible and delu^ 
five pretenljions ; or the matter may have 

G 4 friends^ 
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friends, whofc zeal and kindnefs are 
greater than their learning or judgment. 
Yet a high cliarader cannot be perma- 
nent without merit. The want or the 
pofleffion of literary talents cannot be 
long concealed ; and diligence and abi- 
lity in the art of teaching may without 
difficulty be foon alcertained. This cha-^ 
rafter of the matter, however, is not al- 
ways implicitly to be received either from 
thofe, who have fons under his care, or 
from the fons themfelves. The former 
may be partial in his favour ; becaufe 
they may be pleafed with novelty; or 
may hope to purchafe fome advantage for 
their own child by recommending the 
children of otlicrs to thefeminary: and 
the pupils may be miftaken in points, of 
which they cannot always be competent 
judges; or they may wilfully mifreprefent 
the conduct of their mafter, in refent- 
ment of fuch rcftraint or correftion, as 
thofe who feel it, are aj)t to think unrea- 
-fonable and fcvere. A fair reputation ob- 
tained 
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tained in youth, and fince fiipported in 
the world, and the recommendation of* 
raen of learning, whofe fentiinents are 
not influenced by private intereft or per-- 
fonal friendlliip, are much better tefti-' 
mony in his favour : and, above all, the - 
judgment of thofe^ who have linifhed* 
their education at the Ichool, may be*: 
fafely trufled. Their petty r^fentmewts- 
and animofities are forgotten-; and the* 
benefits,, which they received, are ufually^- 
remembered? with gratitude, and ftatedr 
witix candour and fidelity. 

But though it may not be eafy to lay' 
down any general rule, by which the cha- 
rafter of the mafter can be unequivocally ' 
afcertained ; or to enumerate all the va-^' 
rious circumftances, by which the choice 
of a fchool may be influenced or deter- 
mined ; yet there are certain points, in 
the enquiry too important to be negiefted ;/ 
and in which hardly any man can be dc-- 
ceived but by his own fault 

G 5. The 
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The moft obvious, as well as llie moft 
effentialy requifite for a fehoolmailer is, 
that he be himielf* a fcholar; a inan^ 
whofe education has been liberal; and 
whofe information is at once corred; and 
cxtenfive. With meaner qualifications, 
he may undoubtedly be an ufeful drudge 
in fome of the humbler walks of fcience, 
but he cannot prefide in a feat of literary 
education with juflice to his pupils, or 
advantage to the community. That any 
i«an iliould engage to in{lru6t others, or 
to direft their inftruftion, in fciences, 
•with which he is wholly unacquainted ; 
that he fliould undertake to conduct the 
complicated procefs of clafTical ftudies, to 
which he has bimielf never applied, or in 
which he has never made any ufeful pro- 
grefs; this is a faft, which we believe, 
*becaufe we have feen it : it is an abfur- 
dity, to which we are reconciled only by 
its familiarity ; as ofFenfive objefils con- 
ftantly before our eyes ceafe to excite dif- 
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gufty becaufe they ceafe to attraft our no^ 
tkre. Such a man cannot be fulty fe]i£h 
bk of the value of that literature^ whicb 
he does not underfland; and what he 
does not underftand, he \iill not judici- 
oufly enforce. He will ieldom teach fyf* 
tematicallyy who has not himfelf been fyi^ 
tematically taught He BOt only caa** 
not, by his own efforts^ do juftice to thofe 
eMrufted to his care ; but he cannot de* 
termine whether juftice has been done hj 
tkofe, whom he has employed. JAm 
knows not even what is a proper taik U> 
be appointed^ or when it has been pro* 
perly performed. The cmly poffiWe re- 
fource is, that he engage affifta^ts duly 
qualifitid to give thofe leflbns, which he 
is not able to give himfelf. But this is a 
very inadequate fecurity for tlie improve?^ 
ment of his pupils. Of the talents of 
thefe afiiilants he is a very incompetent 
judge ; nor can he decide with accm*aicy 
even upon their diligence and fuceefir* 
But whatever may be the abilities and 
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application of tlie teachers, we ftill en- 
truft the education of our children, if we 
entruft it to any but a fcholar, upon a 
principle, on which we fliould be un- 
willing to entruft any other affairs of de- 
licacy or moment. I ought furely to 
rcpofe little confidence in a legal prafti- 
tioner, if I knew that he muft depend 
upon the Ikill and integrity of his clerk. 
In building my habitation, I fliould 
juftly incur the ridicule of my neigh- 
bours, if I employed an archited, who 
muft truft to his labourei-s, both for the 
plan and the execution of the work. 

That the moral chavafter of thefchool- 
mafter fhould ]ye unexceptionable, is one 
of thofe truths, which cannot be rendered 
more convincing by argument, or more 
clear by illuft ration. It is noticed there* 
fore, not becaufe it is queftionabte, but 
becaufe it is indifpenfible. Science is ac- 
quired to little purpofe, if the morals be 
not guarded. Superior talents, unre- 
ftrained by principle, are the moft power- 
ful 
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ful engine of mifchief to the individual 
and to fociet}'. And in vain will the 
mafter enjoin virtue and religion by his 
precepts, if vice and impiety be recom- 
mended by his example. Our children, 
like our equals, will pay little regard to 
thofe maxims, which are daily violated 
by our own practice. 

For the fame reafon muft be mentioned 
the indifpenfible qualification of a cool 
and fteady temper of mind ; either na- 
tural or acquired ; either eftabliflied by 
habit, or affumed for the more equitable 
difcharge of his profeffional duties. That, 
tendernefs of difpofition, which leads the 
preceptor to treat his pupils with fome- 
thing like parental affeftion, has been 
frequently and ftrongly recotnmended ; 
and is, indeed, as neceffary to the fon 
during the years of infancy, as it is cap- 
tivating to the mind of his parent. But 
for the mailer of a large fchool it has 
been recommended without fufficient con- 
fideration. Tendernefe of difpofitioa is. 

almofl 
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almoil invariably conne6ted with irritabi* 
lity of temper. It leads to partiality and 
fcroouritifin ; tlie DX>ft noxious and offen- 
five weeds that a fchool can produce* It 
generates^ at one time^ injudicious indal* 
gence and careflfes, and, at another, ca- 
pricious and immoderate corre6lion ; the 
bane of difcipline, and the difgrace of the 
mailer. The prefxlent of a numerous 
fchool, indeed, fhould confider hioifelf 
rather as a magiflrate than a man. 
Though he is himfelf the legiflator of the 
domain, he ought to be invariably bound 
by his own laws; and in the exccutiotii 
of tliemy always, indeed, to remember 
humanity, but never to violate equity 
and juftice. Too limch fenfibility would 
deftroy his own peace and Comfort, with- 
out benefit to his pupils. It is kindn(& 
fpom principle, rather than from fbelfug, 
ftom convi^kion more than conftitution ;. 
it is deliberate conceffion in trifles, 
guardid by inflexible refolutron in obje&s 
of mocnent^ that CQtidiitute the i^equiiite 

tempejp 
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temper of a fchoohnaftef ; and provide at 
once for the comfort and the improve- 
ment of thofe entrufted to his care. 

It is defireable, where it interferes with 
no other objeft of greater moment, that 
the youth fhouM be placed where the art 
or fcience, moft immediately neceffary to 
his fiiture deftitiation, is taught by the 
principal matter. A man of talettts alid 
integrity will undoubtedly be careful that 
his own attachment to any favourite ftudy 
4o not interfere with what is refpeftivcly 
neceffary for the improvement and the 
interefts of his different pupils. But his 
partiality will not be without its influence 
on his judgment and his condu£); : and 
to what is taught by the mafter in every 
fchool, a cuftomary and almofl involun- 
tary preference is fhewn. On this the 
firft honours of the feminary are ufually 
beftowed. On this it depends for its 
liigheft reputation. To this almoil every 
other obje£l leans ; and to this the pupil 
will pay more early and diligent atten- 

tioui 
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tion, than to any tafk enjoined by an af- 
fiftant, or any fcience, which he recom- 
mends. Nor can I admit it to be eligible, 
that the mafter fliould meicly infpefit 
every department of the bufinefe of' a 
fchool, and devote his own iaboiu' ta 
none. It is by no means certain, that 
this would exclude partiality ; and where 
the mafter teaches nothing, few things- 
are taught with vigour or fuccefs. 

In4he choice of a fchool the perfonal 
and external accomplilhments of the maf- 
ter are entitled to confiderable attention. 
A ftrong conftitution and athletic frame 
will not only enable him to bear with lefi^ 
inconvenience the neceifary labours of- 
bis profeflion, but may fometimes. prevent 
forcible opppoiition to his authority, from, 
defpair of fuccefs in thofe, who might 
otherwife be tempted to refift. Any con- 
fiderable deformity of perfon, on the 
other hand, or aukwardnefs of addrefs ; . 
any Angular and habitual modes o£ 
fpeech; any provincial dialed, or an)c 

impet-- 
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imperfeftion of voice and articulation, 
are objedlions to a fchoolmafter by no 
means without their weight. They may, 
not improbably, injure by example the 
manners or elocution of the pupils ; aqd 
they will certainly excite their ridicule 
and contempt; and diminiih the influ- 
ence and authority of the matter. 
Where the teacher is delpifed, learning 
will not be much refpefted. 

Publick opinion in this country evi* 
dently leans in favour of the clergy of the 
eftabliflied church, as the.moft eligible in- 
ftruftors of youth: and for this preference 
reafonable and fubftantial grounds may 
be afligned. It is founded, in the firft 
inftance, upon the general habits and ex- 
perience of the kingdom. It has loug 
been the cuftom of almoft every parent 
amongft us, \vhen in fearch of a precep- 
tor for his fon, to turn his thoughts to the 
teachers of the national religion ; well 
Tcnowing it to have been chiefly under 
their condud and management that our 

fchools 
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fchools and colleges have attained their 
eminence and diftinflion ; and that almoft 
all the great ornaments of our country, 
whether in Icience or in virtue, whether 
in the cabinet or the field, have either 
been wholly educated under their care^ 
or greatly indebted to their inftru6tion* 
Hhh fiicceft is fuch a claim to publick 
efteem and confidence as no other defcrip-^ 
tion of men caa prodnce ; for no others 
have h^d the lame fipportunities fo prove 
their merits atid efiablilfa their prctenfions^ 
It is indifputable evidence that the clergy 
in general have for the time paii dif- 
charged the important truft repofed in 
them with fidelity and fkill ; and it is a 
rational ground of hope that they will 
difcharge it with equal zeal and abilities 
for the time to come. 

It is far from niy intention to infinuatc 
that a layman or a dilTenter may not 
equal any other man as a fchoplmafter ; 
but previoufly to all examination or evi- 
deaee, the preiumption will fiill be in fa- 
vour 
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voiir of the church. A clergyman muft 
have had the opportunity of a lib^Tal and 
claflical education ; and he will rarely en- 
gage in the profeffion of a fchooimafter, 
unlefs he is confcious that the opportu- 
nity has been embraced and improved. 
To the faithful difdharge of his duty, he 
has all the motives of other men, and 
feme peculiar to himfelf The principle 
and the obligations of religion and virtue, 
>i^hich he is ordained to teach, he muft 
be fuppofed fully to underftaud ; ^tnd 
ivhile they fliould peculiarly influence his 
own conduft, he is aware they muft be 
taught in the defk of the preceptor, as 
well as in the pulpit of the preacher. 
That general decency of deportment, 
which his clerical charader prefcribes and 
requires, will affift better motives in re- 
ftraining him from diffipation and licen- 
tioufnefs ; and in attaching hiir to habits 
of domeftic regularity, and to the purfuits 
and pleafures of literature and fcience. 
And what is by no means of leaft impor- 
tance^ 
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tancc, the clergy more cfpecially ; except 
perhaps a few irregular and extraordinary 
characters, of which, I truft, the num- 
bers are as contemptible, as their tenets 
are pernicious; may be expefted to incul- 
cate fuch religious and political princi- 
ples, as are required by our civil and ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifliment, and calculated 
to continue or to augnaent the political 
bleffings we enjoy * 

It 

» ♦ I have, indeed^ known one inflance, and have 
been told there are more, of a clergyman and a fchooK 
mafter fo bigotted to democratical principles, as to 
have lately omitted in performing the fervice of the 
church, the prayer for the High Court of Parliament^ 
and the prayer in Time of War and Tumult, Why 
fuch men are not prefented to the Bifliop of the dio- 
cefe ; or, if prefented, why they are not filenced, I 
am not obliged to explain. Thefe men, however, ac- 
cording to their own accounts, are, amongft the 
clergy, the only advocates of juftice, truth, and phi- 
lanthropy ; and let their principles be tried by their 
condu(fl. A certain ftipend is paid to them for per- 
forming the fervice 2isfet forth in the Book $f Common 
Prayer; and they put the money in their pockets, byt 

the 
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It has, indeed, been maintained that 
thefe laft are obje6ls with wliich' a fchool- 
mafter has no concern ; and inftances are 
not wanting of parents, who have en- 
joined the inftruftors of their fons to 
teach them neither politics nor religion. 
Such an injumStion, however, can proceed 
from thofe parents only who have fully 
imbibed the pernicious tenets of our mo- 
dern philofophy ; and a ftrift and literal 
compliance with it, amongft the pupils of 
a numerous fghool, is hardly prafticable 

the duty is not fo performed. At their ordination 
they voluntarily took the oath of canonical obedience ; 
and when any part of the fervice is altered or omitted, 
this oath is violated. The tendency, and probably 
the defign, of fuch omiffion or alteration is, to create 
in the congregation an unfavourable opinion of the 
cftablifhment ; and confequently to excite murmurs 
and difaffei^ion, refiftance and rebellion ; the miferies 
of a civil war, and the atrocities of a revolution. 
To reconcile the firft of thefe to juftice, the fecond to 
truth, and the third to philanthropy, is probably be- 
yond the power of any other logick than that of a 
modern philofopher. 

OU 
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on the part of the preceptor ; and if it 
were pra6licable, could not eafily be juf- 
tified. 

Some. notions and opinions, on the 
great fubjefts of religion and civil policy, 
every youth will unavoidably coUefl; from 
his books, his companions, and his own ' 
reflexions : and if thefc are not guarded 
and re6lified by the inftru^ions of the 
teacher, the notions will often be abfurd, 
and the opinions pernicious. It is his 
duty to correSi: error on every fubje6l, and 
to inculcate truth ; to extirpate the ufe- 
Icfs and noxious weeds of the mind, and 
to cultivate fuch plants, as may bear falu- 
tary and valuable fruits. 

Nor can the tenets of the mafter on 
thefe important points be eafily concealed 
frotm his pupils. They will appear in 
the authors, which he dire6ls to be read, 
or in his comments upon them ; in his 
exhortations, in his reprimands, and in 
his private converfation ; and the fenti- 
ments, which he expreffes, will naturally 

be 
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be adopted by his fcholai-s, as fandioned 
by an authority^ on which they may 
fafely depend. 

When the mailer is required not to in- 
terfere with rpligion and politicks, he is 
required to educate his pupil, with little 
reference to his future condu6i; as a mem- 
ber of fociety, or to his refponfibility for 
his aftions to tlie creator and judge of 
the world. Yet thefe furely are the 
gr^ateft and heft obje<Ss of education, and 
which give merit and value to all the reft. 

The momentous topick of religion will 
hereafter be examined more at large. 
And with refpeft to civil policy, though 
it is neither the defign of the prcfent 
effay, nor the duty of a fchoolmafter, to 
enter deeply into the controverted quef- 
tions, to which it has given rife, yet to 
the fenior pupils of his fchool occafional 
inftrud;ion on the fubjedt is by no means 
without its propriety and its value. It 
was the opinion of Milton, that youth 
iUould be taught to kwrn the beginnings 

the 
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the endy and the reafons of political fo- 
cieties ; and fuch knowledge undoubtedly 
tends to open and enlarge the views, and 
to exalt and ennoble the underftanding^ 
It may fecure the youthful mind againft 
the feduftion of fpecious theories, and 
againft being elevated in its own efteem 
by fupei-ficial information. Were it in it- 
felf without utility, it is neceffary in thefe 
times, to guard the rifing generation 
againft the a6livity, the fophiftry, and 
the malignity of the enemies of eftabliflied 
order in general, and efpecially of our 
own government and laws. 

If one great obje6l of Britifli education 
be to form good fubjefts of the Britifli 
government, this will be an additional 
"argument in favour of the teachers of the 
eftabliriied church. When a diffenter, 
of whatever denomination, commits his 
fon to the care of one of his own frater- 
nity, he afts agreeably to what the laws of 
his country allow, and to what his own 
confcience diftates. He avails himfelf of 

the 
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the toleration, which our civil and cccle- 
fiaftical polity has granted, and which nb 
wife and good man wifhes to abridge; 
and he educates his child in thofe doc*- 
triries, which he believes to have their 
foundation in truth, and to lead to virtue 
and bappinefs. But I never heard that 
any of our diffenters aflPe^d fo much li- 
berality of fentiment, or would not have 
been afhamed of fuch laxity of principle^ 
as to profcribe their own doftrincs of n> 
ligion or civil policy in the inflru&ions of 
the preceptors of their fons. 

Every member of the eftablifliment 
may reafonably be expe^ed to aft upon 
the fame principle and with the fame 
prudence. To entruft his offspring to 
my other than a fellow member for their 
education, if it be innocent, is certainly 
not judicious. It is well known that a 
large proportion of the diffenters in this 
country differ from us as widely in their 
political, as in their religious, opinions; 
and whether w^ confult the known pro- 

VOL. I. H per ties 
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pfrties of human nature, or the hiftory of 
human a6iions, we fhali find, that thofe, 
who oppofe an eftablilhment, always ex- 
ceed thofe, who fupport it, in their zeal 
and aftivity to make converts to their 
caufe, to encreafe their numbers, and 
their ftrength. He therefore, who fends 
his fon to adiffenter for inftruftion, fends 
him at the hazard of being educated in 
doftrines, which the fon will foon find to 
be at variance with thofe generally re- 
ceived ; in a diflike to that fyftem of po- 
litical government, under which he is to 
live ; and a difapprobation of that form 
of religious worlhip, with which he will 
afterwards be conftantly tempted by his 
intereft to comply. It requires no gieat 
effort of imagination, then, to perceive in 
fuch proceedings one fource of difcontent 
in the members of the community, of en- 
mity to the eftablilhment, and to thofe, 
who enjoy its advantages ; of oppofition 
in the great council of the nation ; and 
fometimes, in event, of rebellion in the 

ftate. 
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ftate. I am iar from intending to reflcft 
particularly upon the loyalty, the reli- 
gion, or the morals of the diffenters of 
our own times ; but that there is too 
much juftice in the general fcntimcnts 
that have been ftatcd, the annals of our 
country abundantly teftify. 

Whatever weight there may be in thcfs 
obfervations, as they apply to the diffent- 
ers of our own nation ; they muft ajfply 
with ftill greater force to the natives of 
other countries, as the inftruflors of the 
rifing generation in literature, religion, 
and civil policy. That a foreigner Ihould 
be employed to teach a foreign language 
is always reafonable and often necefliary ; 
and I have no infuperable avcrfion to a 
teacher of mufick from Italv, oradancins: 
mailer from France. But that a foreigner 
fliould be encouraged in conducing a 
fchool for the education of the youth of 
Britain, is one of thofe anomalies in the 
proceedings of my countrymen, of which 
my defign is to cenfure the impropriety, 

H 2 not 
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not to explain the caufe. I do not enter 
into the fubjeft of national antipathies or 
national prejudices. Such an argument 
might be deemed illiberal and offenfive. 
And the opinion that has been advanced, 
does not appear to (land in need of any 
unfair or fufpicious fupport. A foreigner 
feldom becomes a complete mafter of our 
language ; and therefore cannot be ex- 
pefted to teach it with fuccefs ; and in 
his mode of pronouncing the languages 
of antiquity, he differs from us fo effen- 
tially, that his pupils acquire habits, 
which they mud afterwards be at confi- 
derable pains to corre6l. Our forms of 
civil and ecclefiaftical polity he feldom 
fully comprehends or approves ; and no 
man prepares youth with zeal and dH^ 
gence for thofe forms of fociety, which 
he does not himfelf efteem. With the 
fyftem and the value of our commerce he 
is but imperfeflly acquainted ; and there- 
fore is not the bed qualified to conduS;, 
what will be allowed to be an objefit of 

great 
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great importance, the education of an 
Englifh merchant. The peculiarity and 
the varieties of our national character he 
does not underftand : and how then fhall 
he adapt to thefe his inftruftion and his 
difcipline ! In what point, in fliort, as an 
inftniflor of youth, with the (ingle ex- 
ception of teaching his own language, 
can a foreigner come in competition with 
the natives of our own iflatid ? And as 
he is fully fenfible of the circumftances I 
have dated, it is no wonder, that while 
he pockets our money, he laughs at our 
folly. 

To this reafoning, I am awai*e, it will 
be objefted by our modern philofophers, 
tliat its obvious tendency and certain 
efffeft muft be, to confirm prejudices, and 
to perpetuate eiTors and abufcs. But 
this objection, fmce I do not confidcr it 
as cither very forcible, or very well 
founded, I am not anxious to refute. 
Should the reader, however, think fome 
refutation neceffary, he will find what it 
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is Iioped, will be deemed fatisfadory on 
the fubjecl, in fome other chapters of the 
work *. 

With refpeft to the fituation of the 
fchool, I can have no hcfitation in faying, 
that for the fake of the three great ob- 
jcfts of education, the health, the litera- 
ture, and the morals of our youth, it 
ouglit to be in the country ; and that in. 
proportion a:i the diftance from any of 
our large towns is encrcafed, the advan- 
tages of the fituation are imprjDved. On 
the fubjeft of health, the firft and moft 
important concern in the management of 
children, this will be univerfally admitted; 
and upon his health, exclufively of its^ 
own intrinfick value, every fchoo.Ima%r; 
knows, depend in no fmall degree, the, 
fpirits, the application, and the progrefs 
of his pupil. On the queftion of morals, 
my own opinion is equally decided. In. 
a town of any confiderable magnitude, 
there are not only company and publick 

♦ See Chapters 11. and XIX. 

amufc- 
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amufements, and confequently tempta- 
tions to luxury and diflipation, which in- 
terrupt application and relax the mind ; 
but there are opportunities and facilities 
of vice, againft which no vigilance can 
always guard ; and criminal pleafures, 
once tailed in early life, have often been 
found too powerful for fubfequent advice 
and authority to core^l or reftrain. They 
frequently realize the pernicious efFe6ls of 
the fabled cup of the forcerefs; and make 
the youth forget his principles and his 
dignity, his charafter and himfelf *. 

It 

♦ With refpe<ft to the merits of a fchool a few 
other quellions of inferior moment have been fome- 
times ftarted. It has been afked, whether it is moft 
de*fifeable that the mafter of an academy fhould be 
married or iSngle, and whether one table only (hould 
be kept for his family and his fcholars ; whether each 
of the pupils ought to have a feparate bed ; whether 
day fcholars fhould be admitted amongft boarders ; 
and whether what are called parlour boarders ought to , 
be received - amongft thofe of the ufual defcription. 
Bat as thefe qUeftions do not materially affe(^ the 

H 4 effential 
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It is the advice of Locke, that a father 
ilioukl be liardly lefs cautious in the 
choice of a preceptor, than in the choice 
of a wife, for his fon : and in order to de- 
term hie what fchool is intitled to the 
preference, let the previous enquiries be 
inadc by the parent witli all the care and 
feverity, which the importance of tlie 
fubjeft both to himfelf and his oiFipring 
Iv jurtly demands. But wlien onte ItU 
judgment is fatisfied, and the optiom 
nj^le, let the niJvft^r be: liberaHyj. »ad 
almoft implicitly^ trufi.eci. Nothing flAt, 
ters him fo highly as confidence in his 
talents and integrity. Nothing offends 
him fo miich as doubt aixdfiifptcioa^ 
The former prompts him to difchargc his 
duty with zeal and diligence : the fetter 
tempt him to confult appearances more 

cffential articles of education, they are hardly -worth 
a minute and feparatc difcutiion ; and it is obvious 
with refpeft to each of them„ that, according to th^ 
conciliatory dcciCon of the celebrated Knight of the 
Spedatpr, mu^^ maj be /aid on botbjuics^ 

than 
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than reality ; to conciliate favour, inflead 
of promoting .fcience. Few cafes can be 
named, in which mutual confidence is 
more obvioufly neceffary ; in which it i$ 
attended with more valuable advantageti 
to the refpeftive parties, and where the 
want of it is followed by evils of gteater 
magnitude, than in the connexion which 
fubfifts between the parent and the pre- 
ceptor of his fon. By frequent and un- 
referved communication between them, 
the virtue as well as the learning of the 
pupil would in general be elFeftually fe-' 
cured. Much of the corporal puniflw 
ment, ufually required in fchools, mighl 
be fpared* His advancement in fciencti 
would be greatly accelerated; and the 
lirft tendencies to vice difcovered and 
coiTC^ed. 
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CHAP. VI. 

On confulting the Genius in order to de- 
termine the ProfeJJion. 

WHETHER nature has given to par- 
ticular men talents adapted to par- 
ticular occupations, and to them only; 
whether £he has deftined each of us to 
his. appropriate fphere of a6lion, in which 
alone we can attain to excellence and 
diftinftion, and excluded from which we 
muft link into obfcurity and contempt ; 
whether thofe powers of the intelleft, 
known by the denomination of genius, be 
innate or acquired, peculiar or general; 
thefe arequeftions of equal importance and 
curiofity in the analyfis of the human 
mind ; a*nd not without their weight in 
the humbler enquiry refpe6ling the pro- 
per choice of a profeffion. In the for- 
mer point of view they are, indeed, too 

abflrufe 
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abftrufe and extenfive for prefent difculV 
fion ; but in the latter, a few obfervations 
upon them will not be thought foreign to 
the purpofe. * * 

* That a poet muft receive his peculiar . 
powers froii nature, and not from fludy ; 
that his genius 1s a gift, and not an ac- 
quifition ; is a maxim which has for many 
centuries paffed current in the world; 
and is yet continually repeated as a truth, " 
which it is not neceffary to prove; be-' 
caufe it would be literary* herefy to call it 
in queftidn. Nor has the privilege oT 
native endowment, the /park of preterna^' 
tural Jire, been confined* to the poet 
alotfe; It has been claimed and admitted 
for the painter, the ftatuary, and Wen' 
the mathematician; for every man^ who* 
exhibited proofs of fuperior talents ; who 
rofe to fuch excellence in his poffeflion, 
as his cbtempoi-aries in general either did ■ 
not attempt, or did not attain. Inftead/^ 

* Poeta nafcitur, non fit* *; 
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of difj^i^ing the trutl), of th^ ma»xim» iu-- 
^e^ t^y end^aViOurcd paly- to accovMtit 
foif tlie fa^ : and genius liaa beea aferibed 
to the bounty of nature, or to the iufpipa* 
t4on of the mafes-; \o th^. influence of the 
dw^te, or to fome ^voured era of the 
'Wpcld; tK^ at p^itiqul^f organization of 
the huflia^ £ran)6 ; aind^ ii^ieecl, to fuch 
oaufeSy a9> xk is difiicuk, to enumerate^ and 
nj^ alMfay^ eai^ to comfi^ehend. It wa^ 
ail; aiiticte of faitb^. vol ^v^ich %yeaknefs 
f^nd QopfolatiiQa fpr it$ waiijt: of pQWei^ ; 
thf ¥lmd adoratipQ: i^<j|i: \fy igi^or^nce^ to 
wifdom. 

The truth of the do6liine> liowever; 
feema to have beea at leaft tacitly quef- 
tioned by many of thofc, in whofe favour 
iti had been admitted. While they, claimed 
iti as^ an honour, and had their clmw air 
hwedf they did not depend upon it fbc 
their fucceis and their faoie; to talents : 
ttiey have prefcribed inilru^iic^ and. in-* 
duftry; to genius, labour and cultivation. 
Horace and Cicero maintain that the ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of good precepts and the exer- 
Wm o% ^t! w^^ ^^ the endowments of 
natui^ m the prodjiftioa of excellence : 
and though Mikoa talks of the Jiellar 
mrttie aad a Jirong propaijity of nature, 
h^ joins to- theni- intenfe ^ud^, and an in* 
Jight in^o allfeemiy arts and qff^airs. 

^y^ others, again the doftrine has not 
only' been qjueftionedi but wholly denied. 
Uogaith and Pouflin, BufFon and Newton- 
aCTerted, each in his own cafe; that the* 
fyppofed peculiarity of genius was no- 
tiiiug but ftudy and diligence ; and Hel- 
y^tius, Johnfon, and fome other modern 
authors have naaipjtained tibe general po- 
fitaon ;^ th^t the l^me proportion of talents > 
i^ equally adapted to tlie profecution of 
' ey^^ry faience; that he who has rifen to- 
eminence ia his profeffion was endowed 
by nature with ikong' powers of intelleft ; 
and. thaJt his peculiar excellence ar6fe 
fnom. diligent application to the peculiar 
obje€b of his purfuit; as the rays of light 
produM^ tiieir greeted effect when con- ' 

centrated 
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centrated by art. That partial attach- 
ment, which fo many men feel for their 
favourite ftudy, is not the diftate of na- 
ture, but the refult of their own conti- 
nued attention. Familiarity with their 
fubjeft is not the confequence, but the 
caufe, of their affeftion for it. Ariftotle's 
various and extenfive knowledge was the 
fmit of various and extenfive enquiry. 
The great reader was the appellation by 
which his mafter diftinguiflied him while 
yet a youth at fchool. It is by time and 
patience^ fays the oriental proverb, that 
the leaf of the mulberry-tree becomes' 
fatin. And the eafe and harmony, fo 
obfervable in the poetry of Pope, is 
kn^wn, by the indilputable evidence of- 
blotted manufcripts, to have been the 
effeft of long ftudy and repeated correc- ■ 
tion. None of the works of literature or • 
fcience, which we perufe with woilder and * 
delight, appear to have been produced at 
once by any vigorous effort of fudden > 
thought, and ftill lefi by the alfillance of 

preter- 
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preternatural infpiration. On the con- 
trary, indeed, they are known to have 
been brought to raaturity.by long and in-? 
tenfe application of the mind to its ob- 
je6l ; by exerting all its powers upon a 
Cngle point. Paradife Loft rofe by the 
lalx)up of many years to its prefent ftu- 
pendous height, Irom the fcanty bafis of 
a mythological tragedy, and the fplendid 
theory of gravitation was purfued to its 
completion, from the cafual refledion of 
its author upon the fall of an apple. 

In oppofition to thefe fafts and thefe 
autliorities, however, fomething may ftill 
be urged on the other fide of the ques- 
tion. That certain individuals are en- 

w w 

dowed by nature with faculties peculiarly, 
adapted to certain purfuits, and that a 
bias upon the mind often clearly points, 
out.* the employment, to which thofe fa- 
culties are deftined, cannot be fully dif- 
proyed, either by any unanfwerable de- 
duif^ions of theory, or any unequivocal, 
ti^ftimony of experience. That nature; 

grants 
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grants to different men intelleftual talents 
in very different degrees is too obvious to 
require argument, or to admit diipute; 
and it fhould feem not unreafonable t<i 
conclude, that thefe faculties are no le(s 
different in their kinds ; requiring obje6ls 
as differeijit for their full improvement or 
their greateft utility. Tlie duties requi- 
fite for the exiftence and happinefe of 
human foci^ty are varied almoft without 
end ; and it is natural to fuppofe that ta- 
lents adapted to this variety vould be 
granted by him, by whom fociety itfelf 
was ordained. The ftrufture and the 
ftrength of different men are fitted to very 
different kinds and degrees of exertion ; 
and no fatisfa^lory reafon can be given, 
why an equal difference may not be cx- 
pefted in different minds. That courage 
and .cowardice are frequently the unalter-. 
able effie6ls of natural conftitution, is uni- 
verfally acknowledged ; and' that men art) 
donfequently formed by nature more or 
lefe qualified for various employments' 
• ' CAnnot 
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cannct confiftently be denied. The in- 
tcllefiual powers of the two fexes appear 
to be adapted to different purposes, to 
tliofe duties, which each refpeftively is re- 
quired to perform ; aiid the powers of the 
feveral iadividaaU of the fame fex may in 
like manner be varied, according to that 
variety of fitutitions and employments, 
int^ which men ar* unavoidably thrown 
in the chaises and cl^nces of human 
things. That the features and tempers 
of the parents are ccmtmuatly inherited 
l^tbe ofl&pring is too obvious to be queC- 
tioned; ao4 a fimilar inheritance of intel^ 
Ic^iual endowments may not only be cal* 
ciliated upon witliout abfuidity ; but is, 
indeed, fo generally expeded, that its 
ftilure is feldom obferved without cxpref- 
fions of furprife and difappointment. The 
vifijom and learning of the father bring 
additional difgiace upon the ignorance- 
mid folly of the fon. To all who are con* 
viprfant in the bufinefs of education it is 
vcU known, that boys who excel their 

fchool- 
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fchoolfellows in one particular purfiiit ; in 
another are fometimes left at a great dif- 
tance behind them. That may be true of 
intelleftual exertions in general, which is 
found by experience to be true of a par- 
ticular art or fcience; and no man, for 
example, can attain to eminence in the 
theory or pra<5lice of mufick, who has not 
received from nature that peculiar organi- 
zation, which conAitutes a mufical earr. 
There are inftances of excellence in fcien- 
tifick purfuits, at periods of life fo early, 
that it feems not poffible they fhould'^llSiye 
been obtained by choice, inftru^ion, and 
ftudy. Pope iifped in numbers while yet a 
child; and Le Brun was a painter at five 
years of age. 

Such are the confiderations that may 
be urged on the fide of natural and pe- 
culiar genius ; and though they are not 
without plaufibility in their favour, many 
of them might be eafily refuted, and none 
of them appear by any means decifive. 
To examine each of them fepamtely,- 

however, 
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liowever, would lead pie into a difquifi- 
tion not only voluminous in itfelf, but 
unneceflary to the prefcnt purpofe. I 
am concerned only with the degree and 
the variety of talents, as they appear in 
early life. In every large fchool, it is 
well known, that the youth, who fhews 
fuperior abilities in one branch of ftudy, 
will genemlly excel equally in any other, 
to which he fhall apply with the fame 
afliduity and zeal The beft poet in an 
academy, is frequently alfo the beft ma- 
thematician. That different ftudents ex- 
cel in different purfuits does not arife fo 
much from the different kinds, as from 
the different degrees, of their refpedive 
talents or refpeftive diligence ; and when 
a boy is difcovered to make a much 
greater progrefs in one ftudy than in an- 
other, the progrefs will be found to be 
proportioned, not fo much to any pecu- 
liarity in the nature of his intellei^ual 
powers, as to the comparative difficulty of 
the various objects, to which he has ap* 

plied. 
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plied. He who is not equal to the acqui* 
fition of languages, may yet make a re^ 
Ipeftable figure in the eafier ftudy of ma- 
thematical fcience; and he, who will 
pever be able to demonftrate a propofi- 
tion in the elements of geometry, may 
yet rife to diftindion in the meclianical 
operation of writing a fine hand. That 
powerful difpofition to particular purfuits, 
which is fometimes obferved in the minds 
of children or of men, may generally be 
traced to the perfons and obje6te, with 
which they have been mod familiar ; to 
the tranfaftions and the narratives that 
have moft forcibly engaged their early 
attention. It is not the efFe6l; of innate 
ideas, but of their peculiar aflbciation. 
The late Sir Jofliua Reynolds declared, 
that the deftination of his mind to the 
aft, in which he fo eminently excelled, 
arofe in his early youth, from the acci- 
dental perufal of Richardfon's treatife on 
the fubjeft. And the genius of Moliere 
took its diredion to poetry and the ftage, 

from 
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from his being made in his childhood the 
conftant companion of his grandfather in 
his frequent vifits to the theatre. An in* 
ftance much relied on for the original de- 
fignation of the human mind to a parti- 
cular purfuit, is that of the celebrated 
Pafcal ; yet it evidently appears that his 
fondnefs for mathematical purfuits ori- 
ginated in his iiftening when a child to 
the converfation of men of fcience, who 
reforted familiarly to his father's houfe : 
and he was himfelf fo far from believing 
the do^lrine in queftion, that he has left 
upon record an opinion, in which every 
mtelligent fchoolmafter will fupport him, 
that what is called nature, is only our 
earlieft habit. 

If, however, there be any ftrong and 
unequivocal. marks of aptitude and incli- 
nation for a particular purfuit; whether 
given by nature or the nurfery, whether 
the refult of inftinft of of accident ; they 
may generally be very early and very 
eafily difcovered j and ought certainly to 

have 
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have their weight in the choice of a pro- 
fcffion. But the txiftence of this natural 
genius is fo doubtful, or its cfFefts fo 
fcehle, that it rarely can be depended on ; 
and need not be nmch regarded. In fix- 
ing a youth's future occupation in the 
world, our attention will be claimed bv 
objeAs of much greater importance ; be- 
caufe of much more influence upon liis 
profperity and his virtue. 

Let the parents fituation in life be firft 
maturely confidered; his rank and his 
property, his interefl, his connexions and 
his j:rofpe6}s. Thefe will bell determine 
the deftination of the fon : as it is within 
the circle of thefe, that his father can 
mod efFeftually aflift and fupport him. 
Ambitious efforts to pufli him beyond 
thefe more frequently bring ridicule and , 
repentance, than M^ealth, honour, or en- 
joyment. Hisowndefireofdiftinftion will 
probably require reftraint, rather than en- 
couragement ; the curb, rather than the 
fpur. To indulge a youth in the various 

luxuries 
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luxuries of his apparel and bis table, of 
company, expence, and diffipatlon, be- 
yond the juft meafure of his birth and 
fortune, in order to procure for him a 
more elevated ftation in fociety, has, in- 
deed, been occafionally fucceisful, and is 
therefore frequently attempted. But the 
more ufual refult has been lofs and difap- 
pointment to the parent ; and to tlie fon, 
mortification andmifery; to feel with ad- 
ditional poignancy the want of M'hat he 
had long enjoyed ; and thofe hardfliips of 
his humble ftate, for which no previous . 
difcipline had prepared him. 

Too many parents feem to forget the 
obfervation of Rochefoucault, that xce 
may appeal' great in an employment belom 
our merit ; but that wejhall generally ap^ 
pear little in one that is above it. Titles 
themfelves onl}' difgrace thofe, whofe ac- 
tions difgrace their titles. No fuppofi- 
tion, indeed, is more erroneous or mif- 
chievous, than that he beft difcharges his 
duty to his offspring, who raifes them the 

mofl 
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moft above his own level in the world. 
Neither happineis nor virtue are propor- 
tioned to rank or riches. And if any 
man really enjoys more fatisfaftion than 
falls to the lot of men in general, it is he 
who has rifen by his own -efforts fi'om a 
humbler to a higher fituation of life ; and 
who can compare his priefent affluence 
and elevation, with his former want and 
obfcurity. In oppofition to claffical au-*- 
thority, that an eitate obtained- not by la- 
bour, but by inheritance; is a necelfary 
ingredient in human happinefs ; it has 
always appeared to me to be a lefs kind- 
nefs to a fon, to bequeath him a fortune, 
than to give him an opportunity to ob- 
tain it for himfelf ; to place him in a fitu- 
ation, where his progreflive advancement 
may depend upon his own exertions. 
Nothing, indeed, can juftify the attempt 
to give him a diftinguifhed place in fo- 
ciety, but his poffefling fuch talents as 
will enable him to difcharge its duties 
with honour to himfelf, and advantage to 

the 
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the publick ; and to afcertain whether he 
really pofleffes thofe talents is fuppofed to 
be hardly lefs difficult to the parent, than 
it is in itfelf important. 

The parent himfelf is by no means an 
unbiaffed judge. The abilities and merits 
of our own offspring are always viewed 
through the perfpeftive of affcftion, and 
^nagnified according to its power. Tlic 
politenefs of the prcfent day requires that 
our friends not only give their opinions 
with tenderncfs and caution, but that 
Jhey echo our own partial fentiments with 
flattery and praife. The preceptor is ge- 
nerally either unwilling to mortify the 
parent, or afraid to hurt his own intcrefr, 
by any unfavourable report, however 
juft ; for he well knows that any alledged 
want of talents or diligence will rather be 
imputed to the teacher than the pupil ; 
and that fuch information will more fre- 
<|uently give offence, than obtain regard 
It is fuppofed too, that the teacher, what- 
ever may be his judgment or his iute- 

VOL. I. I gi^ity^ 
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gi ity, will oftea be miftaken. It is main- 
tained that the dulled and mod unpro* 
niifing capacity in a child frequently 
breaks forth at a more advanced period 
of wuth ; and, hTce the fun emei-ging 
from the mift and gloom of the morning, 
ihines with great and unexpe^ed fplen-^ 
dour. It is likewife alTerted, on the 
other hand, that early and premature ta^ 
lents have not always attained that pre^ 
eminence which their beginning jmto- 
mifed; that m'C do not always find the 
fruit proportioned in its abundance to 
the profufion of the bloiToni. In thefe 
points, however, the experienced teacher 
will not be greatly deceived The youth 
of flow crapacity, it is true, will generally 
improve with fomewhat more rapidity as 
his underftanding approaches to matu- 
rity ; but lie will hardly ever be entitled 
to the praiic cf quicknefs and brilliancy. 
In the child of an oppofite charafiler, pa- 
rental partiality wll often fee genius, 
where thei'e is only vivaeity, and miftake 

pertneis 
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pertnefs for wit. But the exercifes of a 
fchool are a Ie& fallacious teft of the 
mental powers ; and every teacher, who 
poffeffes the degree of penetration, which 
his fituation requires, will foon difcover 
real talents, wherever they exift. Nor 
will he be under any appreheniions for 
their continuance and improvement. 
With due care and cultivation the harveft 
of intelleft is hardly ever known to fail. 
Here then the parent may learn to form 
the proper eftimate of the abilities of his 
fon. But he muft encourage the teacher 
to fpeak with freedom ; as well as lifteu 
with patience to whatever he may hear. 

It is not unufual with parents to leave 
to the fon himfelf the choice of his future 
employment in the world; fomethnes, 
perhaps, merely to gratify his humour by 
indulging it ; but more frequently in the 
hope, that he will purfue with diligence 
and fatisfa6tion the track to which incli- 
nation has led him ; or at leaft, tJiat lie 
Will adhere with fleadinefs to the occupa^ 

I 2 tion 
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tion of his own choice. But this expe- 
dient, however frequent or plaufible, has 
alwa3's appeared to me equally hazardous 
and abfurd. If thedccilion be poftponed 
till the youth have years and experience 
fufficient to enable him to make a ra- 
tional option ; it muft be delayed till his 
education is neceflarily finiilicd ; till 
little appropriate inftruftion can be given ; 
till few appropriate habits can be efta- 
bliihed ; and, indeed, till it may be too 
late to engage in the profelTion, he might 
mod defue, either with advantage to 
himfelf, or on terms of cciuality with his 
competitors. If it muft be made at an 
earlier period ; what can be expefted but 
that, which has fo frequently happened, 
that the choice of folly fliould terminate 
in repentance? The child having little 
obfervation, and lels experience, can 
have no principles of fele6lion ; no ra- 
tional grounds of preference. He will 
in all probability fix upon fome profef- 
fion, with which he is too little acquainted 

to 
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to perceive the difficulties, to which it is 
expofed ; upon that, which he has acci- 
dentally heard leads to affluence and 
honour; Avithout refletting on the talents, 
the care, and the toil, by which thofc 
fplendid efFefts were produced. Finding 
the acquiiition of learning laborious, he 
will feleft an employment, where lie fan- 
cies that neither labour nor learning will 
be required : or feeling, what youth na- 
^> turally feels, a repugnance to reftraint, he 
looks round for an occupation, where the 
greateft freedom of a£lion is allowed, and 
the greateft indulgence of his . paflious 
may be expefted ; and we continue to 
fee, what we have always feen, the idle 
and the luxurious of all ranks and def^ 
criptions crowding to tlic navy, the army, 
and the ftage. No wonder furely that 
fuph weaknels is pupifhed by its naturja.1 
confequences, the difappointment of the 
parent, and the mifery of the oflspriag. 

Oppofite to this is an error meriting 
equal cenfure ; becaufe leading to equal 

1 3 mif- 
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niifchief* The father will fometinfics de- 
termine the future deflinatioii of his^ 
child^ not only before his faculties and 
di/pofition can be afcertained, but even 
before his birth ; and afterwards perdft 
m the deteunination, not only againft the 
youth's unfitnefs for the fituation ior* 
tended, but againft his infurmountablc 
tverfion to it. I would not on one 
liaad^ indulge a child in any choice of a 
pfofcftioo, which ignorance or caprice 
ottfy haxi led ium te form ; nor would I, 
on t\ut othtr, foi^ce him into a ^tuation, 
againft fuch a rooted antipathy, as it 
feeined impoffible to conciliate. Choice 
is often lucceeded by difguft ; but aver- 
jion' rarely by fteady attachment Oppo«- 
fite extremes often terminate in the larno 
point; and this unyielding obftinacy 
kads to the fame evils as indifcriminate 
indulgence^ the fliame and mifery of the 
child, and the too late repentance and 
.felf-reproach of the parent 

Though 
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Though ia the choice of a profefiioii 
I thiuk little regard is clue to any fu])- 
pofed peculiarity of genius; yet confidcr- 
able attention may rcafonably be paid ta 
peculiarity of temper. When the youth 
approaches to the age, at which it will 
be Beceflary to determine his future oc- 
cupation in the world, it wilt be prudent 
to confideri and it will not be difficult to 
difcover, the true chara6ler of his hearty 
as well as bis underflanding : whether^ 
for example, he is more inclined to gra- 
yity or to vivacity ; to be carelefs and in- 
attentive, or obfervant and inquifitive^ 
refpe^ling the objefts before him ; whe- 
ther his difpofitiou be bold or timorous^ 
phlegmatick or fanguine ; whether it be 
obftinatc or tra6lable, unfeeling or affec- 
tionate. How far any of thefe qualities 
have been implanted by nature, or ac- 
quired or modified by inftru6tion and 
habit, it will not at this period be neceir 
fary to enquire ; but it will be of ferious 
importance to determine in what degree 

I 4 they 
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they exift in his mind, and to what ex- 
tent they arc likely to influence his fenti- 
mehts and condudl. As far as it may 
be found practicable in itfel^ and con* 
fiftent with the interefts of virtue, fuch 
an employment may then be chofen, as 
Ihall appear moil fuitable to the temper of 
him, for whom it Is intended; as fliall 
not excite his difguft, either by oppofing 
any flrong propenfity of his own, or fub- 
jefting him to the ridicule of his friends 
or rivals. Where no fuperior motive in- 
tervenes, it is obvioufly more eligible that, 
in the difcharge of the duties of his fta- 
tion, he fliould be allowed to yield to the 
current of inclination, not compelled in- 
celTantly to flruggle againfl it. 

Were it lefs frequent, it would furely 
excite more furprize, that in determining 
the future employment of his child, the 
parent very feldom or very flightly con- 
fiders its probable influence on his morals. 
He is anxious enough to provide for the 
acquifition of wealth or honours, as fub- 

fervient 
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fervient to happinefe ; but rarely reflefts, 
that they\^re truly defireable only as they 
may be fubfervient to virtue. To fecure 
the future integrity of his fon, the moft 
efFeftual meafure undoubtedly is, to im- 
prefs fo ftrottgly upon his infant mind the 
principles o^ morality and religion, that 
they ihall be his guide and guardian in 
every future tranfaftion of his life. But 
in aid of this proceeding it is of ferious 
moment to confider his temper and his 
paflions ; to feleft a profeffion, where 
neither the former will be too feverely 
tried, nor the latter too much expoied to 
their appropriate temptation. It is as 
furprizing, as it is culpable, that the pa- 
rent fhould forget or negle6l in the difpo- 
fal of his own child, thofe truths^ of 
which in all other cafes he appears to be 
fully fenfible; that affluence and honours 
have only an occafional and temporary 
importance, depending upon the dilpofi- 
lion of the pofleffor, and the nfes to which 
they are applied; but that virtue and 

1 5 piety 
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pi^ty have a real and unchangeable valu^, 
fecuring alike the happinefe of time and 
of eternity. 

It 16 one of the inij)erfe6iions of our 
nature^ tbat where cool and impartial de* 
liberation is the moft neceffary, becaufe 
the queilk>n is of the highefb moment, 
there our paffions are the moft agitated ; 
and too often influence thofe determina- 
tions, which reafon only ought to guides 
Nor i» there any inflance in Avhich this is 
more, obvious or more mifchievous, than 
in our ientinients and condu6l refpediing 
the education, the talents, and the future 
profeflions of our children. What feeni$ 
moll wanting to parents in this int^refting 
deliberation, next to the exclufion of thati 
partiality, of which they can never be 
wholly diverted, is a greater degree af 
confidence in the judgment of teachers, 
and of fjrmntfi in their own purpofes. 
Teachers are not only lefs influenced by 
their affeftions and paffions, than parents; 
but have better means of judging of the 

quail-* 
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qualifications of thofe entrufled to theiD 
care. Let them be heard with patience; 
and candour ; let the future- deflinatiocb: 
of the youth be fixed after a mature con- 
iideration of the whole of his charader j 
of his talents and his temper, his wifliea. 
and his paffions ; and when the decifioa 
is made, let the deliberation be, not whe- 
ther it may be changed with advantage^, 
but by what means its fuccefs may be 
moll effedually fecured. 

If the obfervations afready made be 
juft, and that fondnefs for a particular, 
profeffion, . which in boys is frequently 
miftaken for natural genius and inftinc^- 
tive propenfity, be nothing more than aa: 
early and accidental affociation of ideas ;. 
tins will fuggeft an obvious mode of 
attaching a youth to any occupation,, 
which his friends may judge to be moft 
fui table to his circumftances and his ta- 
lents. What affociations fliall be formed. 
in the mind of the fon will depend not a 
little upon tiie prudence anddifcretion of 

I Q hid: 
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his parents. The more early his intended 
emplo3rment is made known to him» the 
greater profpeft is there that it will en- 
gage his attachment. It will naturally 
become an occafional (ubjed of converfa- 
tion ; let it always be mentioned in his 
prefencc with refpeft ; and his beft hopes 
of wealthy diftin€^ion, and enjoyment in 
the world conftantly reprefented as infe- 
parably conne6led with his diligence and 
fuccefe in his dedined profeffion. ^ By ex- 
pedients like thefe the notion of a certaia 
purfuit in life will grow with his growth 
andjlrengtken with his Jircngth ; till no 
capricious fancy of his own will fupplant 
what his parents have inculcated^ till no 
wiih to change his occupation ihall relax 
his induftry, or difturb his tranquillity. 

In order to reconcile the fon to his 
profeffion, when once it is determined, 
an artifice is often praftifed by the pa- 
rents, which I can by no means recom- 
mend; its inconveniences are ftudioufly 
kept out of fight^ left they fhould excite 

dif- 
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difguft; and its advantages placed in the 
moft favourable point of view, that they 
may fecure his attachment. Deception 
in the management of children is never 
juftifiable in its principle,* and feldom 
finally beneficial in its eiFe6i;s. In the 
prefent inftance, when the youth finds 
toil and difficulty, where he had been 
taught to expc6l only eafe and pleafure, 
the difappointment of his hopes will be 
Aggravated by his refentment of the im- 
pofition ; -and what was defigned to at- 
tach hiih to his fituation, will be amongft 
the firft caufes of diflike and difcontent 
lict him rather be told at once, what he 
will always find to be true, that care and 
"lalx)ur are the lot of man in every depart- 
ment of life ; that fuccefs is generally 
proportioned to exertion ; and that diffi- 
culty is one of the moft equitable mea- 
lares of merit. 

The moft eligible and the moft effica- 
cious mode of reconciling a youth to the 
occupation, for which he is deftined, is 
4 to 
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to teach him from his early infancy, the 
value and the obligations of filial obedi- 
ence j not only the deference which is 
due to the opinions of thofe fo much bet- 
ter able than himfeif to form aright judg- 
ment, and whofe fole motive for prefer- 
ence muft be their defire effeftually to 
promote his intereft y but ftill more, tlie 
fubmiffion he owes to that authority over 
him, which nature herfelf has ordained ; 
and which the parent can have no wiih. 
to exercife, but for the advantage of his^ 
offspring; in whofe happinefs is involved 
his own. Filial obedience, indeed, is io; 
few points more neceflary, than in the 
choice of a profeiTion ; and in this cafe> 
as in all others, it will neither be diiiicult. 
nor painful, if it have been early beguu. 
and fteadily enforced. Nothing furely 
can give a youth a more favourable opi* 
nion of his occupation ; than to know, 
that it was chofen for him by thofe, who 
have the right, the inclination^ and the 

judg-^ 
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judgment to chufe what is the fitteft and 
the beft. 

Were thefe principles, which are furely 
as obvious as they are neceffary, more 
generally attended to, we fhould not 
fo often fee young men thruft into fta- 
tions, from which they are either fbon 
driven by their inability to fill them : 
or in which they remain only the mo* 
nuiYients of their own fliame; and we 
ihould not hear fuch loud and frequent 
complaiiits ; either that the parents 
were not able to fix their fons in the 
profeffion they moil defired ; or that 
the fojis wei-e involved in mifery and 
ruin, by being al>andoned to the folly 
of their owu choica The degree .of 
talents in a youth is the firft obje£k 
of attention : their 'nature is of lefi 
importance. The employment, itfelf 
Will foou give them the requifite direo 
tion. Dexterity is the offspring of 
pra6iice: and time and diligence will 
produce, if not geniua and iufpiration, 
at leafi; all their beneficial efife6ls. 

CHAP. 
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On the Ejiiniationy the Treatment, and 
the Grievances of the Ma/iers of Qur 
Academies, 

nnHAT every thing is honourable m 
-*• proportion as it is ufeful, is a pro- 
poiition which appears at firft fight to be 
equally natural and juft; and which, 
Seneca affures us, the wildom of an- 
tiquity approved ; yet that this is by no 
means the cafe, the flighted infpedion of 
human opinions will abundantly convince 
us. We ihall foon find, indeed, that ho* 
nour is not fo much the concomitant of 
utility, as of rarity; the refult, not fo 
much of the value of the work, as of the 
difficulty of the performance. That 
which requires the exertion of the fupe- 
rior powers of the mind, and which few 
men can hope to attain^ engages the 

largeft 
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largeft portion of admiration and efteem. 
Agriculture is undoubtedly the moft ufe- 
ful and the moft neceffary of human oc- 
cupations. Yet it is not in the number 
of tliofe moft highly refpefted ; becaufe to 
praftife it with fuccefs, and even with 
excellence, requires only fuch abilities, 
as almoft every man is found to poflefs. 
But we honour the poet for his talents ; 
though they contribute to little elfe than 
our amuibment ; and the foldier for his 
•courage; though it is made neceflary 
only by the follies or the crimes of man- 
kind. 

Nor is this fyftem without equity in its 
principle, or benefit in its effefts. Supe- 
rior abilities are naturally entitled to the 
honours they receive : and in proportion 
as the higher powers of the mind are ho- 
noured, their exertions are ftimulated and 
encouraged. But this fyftem alfo is fome- 
times violated by the caprice of cuftom 
and of fafhion. Attainments requiring 
equal time and talents in the purfuit, are 

not 
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not received \ni\i equal degrees of ap- 
plaufe ; and that which to-day is highly 
valued, was once perliaps wholly' defpifed. 
Skill in the fcience of the law vequires not 
lefs abilities and application than /kill in 
the prance of medicine ; yet it certainly 
does not pofieis au equal fhare in the tar 
vour of the publick. The performers on 
the fiage were formerly treated with fuck 
contempt, as to be excluded from all the 
fuperior circles of fociety ; unleisj indeed^ 
YAitn admitted as buffoons, for the enter- 
tainment of the company. Btit at pre^ 
fent a player is every where received with 
wielcome ayd refpeO; : and, indeed, we do 
but juftice, wlten \ft> obferve, tha* this 
change in their eftimation has arifen 
chiefly from the perfonal merit and ta* 
lents of individuals. Garrick fiift pur- 
chafed for the profedion tlmt iliare in the 
good opinion of the publick, which has 
fince been \QYy honourably fupported and 
pr^rved. 

That 
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That the profeffion of a fchoolmafter is 
in a high degree ufeful to the commu- 
Brity, and that it requires for its due exer* 
cife no contemptible talents, are points 
iiniverfally confeffed. But it will not be 
•fierted, that it is held in pr<^itionata 
eiiimation. The term does not convej 
to the mind the notion of a dignified cha* 
radlefy and a fchool mailer is not, as fuchj 
veil i^ceived amongft the fuperior* orders 
of fbciety. A few individuals of the pro* 
firffion, by tTieir literary talents and pri^ 
vat« virtues, may have forced their way 
to eminence and. di{lin3:ion ; and the 
iDa;fter8 of many of our publick fchoois 
derive a dignity from the eftablifliments^ 
over which they prefide. But the general 
idea entertained of a fchoolmafter feems 
to be,, that of a humble drudge in the 
gaixlen of knowledge ; who digs the foil, 
and trains the plants, indeed ;~ but who 
cannot tafte the beauty, or underftand 
the value, of the flowers and the fruit 
He is confidered only as the pioneer of 

fcience i 
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fchool of his parifh, how well foever they 
may defer ve their hire by their diligence 
or dexterity, cannot contribute much to 
the honour of the fraternity, to which 
they belong. The profeffion, like every 
other, is difgraced by the ignomnce, the 
vulgarity, and the vices of fome of its 
members; and their errors and excefles 
not only excite the more notice, becaufe 
fchoolmaflers are peculiarly expofed to 
obfervation; but are -the more feverely 
cenfured; becaufe it is reafouably ex- 
paEted that thofe, who undertake to be- 
come the teachers of our children, iliould 
exhibit the example of excellence in 
.their condud, as well as its leifons in 
their inftru£lions. Thofe too, in wliofe 
hands is the diflribution of common 
fame, are connected only with common 
■fchoolmailers, and generally decide from 
common appearances. 

To the matters of academies amongtt 
us, however, my obfcrvations are intended 
to b^ exclufively confined ; and by fome 

of 
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of thefe» artifices are praftifcd not ItkelT 
to exalt them in the eiiiniation of the 
publick; becaufe not very confifteht 
cither with the dignity of fcience, or the 
principles of moral refiitude. Men, 
who do not pofiefs, wliat ihould feem an 
indifpenfible requifite, literature itfelf, 
fometimes open fcliools, as an eligiMe 
mode of procuring that Aibfiftence^ which 
they know not by what other «means to 
obtain; and in order to iili them with 
pupils, pra&i& all the meaner arts of 
trade, in a cafe where they are the moft 
culpable, becaufe the mofi miichievous in 
their efFe£b. Such men with 9 degree of 
aflurance and infenfibiliiy, which will not 
eafily be credited, where they have not 
l>een fecn, intrude themfclves into amy 
family, where there are boys to be fent to 
fchool ; cenfure all other places of educa-^ 
tion, and folicit pupils for their own fe- 
minaries. Meafurcs again not more laud- 
able are too often adopted to feduce fcho- 
lars from their rivals in tl>e occupation ; 
1 or 
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or to eftablifh their own reputation for fu- 
perior learning, of fuperior dexterity in 
the a4t of teaching, in tire converfation 
and deportment of men of this defcrip- 
tion, nothing, indeed^ is neglected that 
can allure ; nothing, that can captivate 
tiM^fe, who take every thing elfe upon 
traft, when th^ are iatisfied with profef- 
fifom and appeamnces. When a number 
of fchc^ars iiave been by whatever means 
dfawn together, and fubfequent enquiries 
-are made by their friends refpe6idng their 
C(Hidu6i and improvement, the mailer is 
prepared with fuch anfwers, as, with the 
necefiary variations, fuit every occafion, 
and fatisfy every parent. Where there is 
any reafon to praife, he praifes wtbout 
boundsand without difcrimination. When 
iie cannot commend the general condud 
of his pupil, he can apologize for the 
'follies of childhood, and perh£q)s applaud 
Jhis talents ; and where talents are notori-* 
oufly wanting, he can. efcape to the com- 
tnendation of bis temper and his dili- 
gence. 
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whofe principal objeft is already attained. 
Artifices ftill meaner and lower might be 
fpecified; but they \4^ould violate the 
gravity of diiqwilitipn ; and lead the 
reader to fiifpeft that I deligned to make 
a jeft of what is in trutli of the moft feri- 
ous importance*. 

That 

♦ In a hundred different places you may find, if 
you will take their own word for it, the bed academy^ 
as well as the cheapeil Ihop^ in the world. The fitu. 
ation for this academy too is ufuaily chofen at fuch a 
diilance from one of our larger towns, and cfpecially 
from the metropolis, that it may anfwer all the pur. 
pofes of a cake^houj'e to the friends of the ftudenes. 
There is an ordinary on Sundays without a bill ; and 
tea and chocolate for the ladies, whenever their incli- 
nation leads them to call upon their relations or their 
fons. When the premifes and accommodations are 
Examined, and the examination is uAially folicited by 
the mafter, the beds are found to be equally foft and 
elegant, and the chambers to have a" free circulation 
of air. The play -ground is dry and large, and fur* 
rounded with an infurmountable fence. The papils, 
when feen by their friends, are always neat and cleanly 
in their perfons and their drefs. The utmoft tender- 

vot. !• K nefs 
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That every tnan fliould wifli to appear 
to advantage in his profeflion, and to ad- 
vance Jiis fortune by extending Iiis repu- 
tation, can neither excite wonder nor 

nefs is profeffed ; and while other fchools hare re- 
courfe to the tyranny and brutality of the rod, all 
offences are with them carefully prevented by the 
conftant prefonce of the mafter or an ulher amongft their 
pupils. No dangerous or vulgar diverfion, therefore ; 
and what is of flill greater moment^ no ruinous vice, 
.according to their own accounts, can ever find its 
vay within their walls. With whatever fidelity the 
profeffions of tendernefs may in general be fulfilled ; 
on the approach of the holidays, at leaft, the fcholars 
are fcldom fubjefted to correftion ; and for this obvi- 
ous reafon ; left they (hould be fent to their relations 
with the traces. of it on their perfons, or the refcnt- 
ment of it in their minds. On the contrary, indeed, 
they are kindly invited by clafles to f up mi the parlour ^ 
and feaft on the delicacies of the feafon ; and confe- 
quently difmifled for the vacation in fuch temper, as 
may be moft likely to fecure their own return, and 
their recommendation amongil their friends and con- 
nections. But I am weary of the fubjeft, and defifl. 
Even this fhort ftatement has been thrown into a note, 
left I ftiould be thought to degrade the fubjeft, the 
language, and the profeffion. 

provoke 
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provoke cenfure: It is at once natural 
and laudable ; and forne indulgence, per- 
haps, muft be ihewn to^^ards meafures 
adopted for felf-defence; towards thofe 
artifices which the fchoohnafter is tempted 
to pra^ife, in orirler to coimteraft ilich a^ 
are prafitifed againft him. But I would 
ftigmatize with the fevered reprobation 
thofe contemptible and delufive expedi- 
ents, which can only produce a temix)- 
rary profit to the individual, and in the 
end, unavoidably degrade the profeffion ; 
which are ufually exerted only in pro-* 
portion as the proper obje6ts of educatioii 
are neglefted ; which are in reality the 
difguife of a deteftilble frand ; aiid the 
elfential interefts of the community, ?ti 
well as immediate jufttce to the rifing ge- 
neration, requii>e that this fraud fhould 
be countera<5led and expolecl. 

Before a man is permitted to preach in 
our churches, he muft have produced tef- 
timonials of his copipetent learning and 
morals^ and have obtained from tlie Bif^ 

K 2 - iliop 
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ihop his ordination and authority. Be^ 
fore be can engage in the pmSice of me* 
dicine, at ieafi in the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood, he muil have proved hid 
qualiJScatious before thoie, who are aU^ 
to judge of them ; and have procured 
from tlie college of phjiiciansiy w the cor- 
pomtion of furgeons^ their approbation 
-and licence. If tlien fuch precautions 
are neceiiary to guard our faith and our 
health against the arts of innovators and 
<<»inpiric3c3, at an age too, when we ought 
*o be hetta: able to judge for ourfelves ; 
£irely fonie fecurity may be juftly required 
from thofe, who are to be entrufted with 
the care of the learning, the iqprals, and 
t^\e religion of the riling generaftion. The 
licemres from the bilhop of tlie diocefe 
might be duly enforced * : or adi iacorpo- 

rated 

• When 1 firft engaged in the academy in Soho- 
fi^uare, I applied to the fecretary of the then bifhop 
of London for the licencej which I fuppofed-neceflaiy 
Coeirery xnaA before he could legally undertake the 

profeffion 
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rated fociety of judges might be formed^ 
Some examination fliould certainly be or* 
dained, before a man is permitted to open? 
a £L!hool ; fome teftimony (hoiild be de- 
manded of his literary and moral qualifi- 
cations ; fomc' teft of his attachment to 
our civil and ecclefiaftical conftitution. 
How far tlte legiflature might interfere 
with the education of our children, with- 
out prejudice to the liberty of the fubf- 
jeft ; and by what means ftich inter- 
ference mrglit be rendered at once bene- 

pfofeifioA of a (ckx>lmifler >. fnd the. fecietary's anji- 
fwer furprifed xne, as much as my application aps.- 
peared to have furprized him. " I have been ^x 
years in my office, Taid he, and never heard of fuCn 
a thing before." It wa^ then agreied that he ftorfi 
dMke enqpiry on the fubjedl, and klarffi me tf tte 
refult. I kft my addreia, and atver l^ard Agw ef 
the licence. I do not mention the circomftances as 
any peculiar refled^ion upon the late excellent prelate 
or his fecretary ;. but in the hope of exciting; more 
attention to the canon, which appears t# be generdff 
neglected ; and >#bich the ciKiimfttfnoef of ^ tiMM 
iDender. it highly i^ecefery td enfoiotf. 

K 3 ficiat 
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ficial to the rifing generation, and com* 
patible with the indulgence of parental 
affe6lion and the excrciic of parental au- 
thority; thefe are queftions, which it is a 
anatter of confiderable delicacy to difcufs, 
and of no lefs difficulty to determine. 
But if it be the duty of government to 
provide not only for the obedience, but for 
the virtue and piety, of the members of 
the community; it muft be allowed to 
direct that, by which thofe important ob-: 
je6ls are the moft influenced, and the beft 
fecured, the eHucation of th4'youth of 
the country. The enemies of focial order 
in general, and in particular of our own 
government and laws, have endeavoured 
to make our fchools the vehicles of their 
pernicious doftrines; they have attempted 
to poifon our principles at the fource, and 
to produce, in the next generation at lead, 
the mifchiefs, which they may fail to 
jefFeft at prefent. It cannot furely be 
doubted then, but the legiflature may 
juftly meet its enemies on their owa 

grouad ; 
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ground ; that it may counteraft their 
machinations by prefcribing to what 
hands education fliall be entruftcd; t^ 
what obje6ls its purfaits fhall be direfted ; 
and what poUtical and moral principles 
it lliall be permitted to inculcate. Such 
too has already been the fuccefe of thefe 
enemies of pur eftabliflimcnt, that the iii^ 
terference of the legiflature feems not 
only juftifiable but indifpenfibie. Not 
only the comfort, but the exiftence, of 
civil fociety feems to be at ftake ; and ta 
exert their efforts for its prefervation iis 
the undoubted duty of thofe, who are in^ 
veiled with the fupreme authority of the 
ftatc. The queftion of abftraQ; right ap- 
pears to be fuperfeded by the urgency of 
the danger; and wliat fpeculatfon might 
doubt, or delicacy withhold, imperious 
neceffity is hkely foon to demand. 

But wherever the remedy fliould be 
fought, the exiftence and magnitude of 
the evil will not be queftioned. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from my inten* 

K 4 tion 
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tion than to inliuuate that thefe difgracc^ 
fiil artifices are general amongft the maf- 
ters of our academics. Numbers amongft 
them might eafily be fpecified, who a6i; 
on all occafions with the confcious dig- 
nity, and, indeed, the confcious integrity^ 
of the teachers of learning and vhtue. 
But however it may be lamented, it can- 
not be denied, that fchools are fometimes 
crowded with pupils under the care of 
men, who are not able to teach any de- 
partment of fcience; who are igpbrant of 
every foreign languagej and but imjier- 
fe^lly , acquainted with their own ; and 
who, indeed, poffefs not a fin gle. recom- 
mendation for the office they have af- 
fumed, unlcfs hypocrify and fervility be 
included in the number. Can it be mat- 
ter of wonder then, that a difappointed 
parent fhould confider as general or com- 
mon the deception which has been prac- 
tifed upon himfelf ; that the artifices of a 
few ihould be fometimes imputed to the 
whole; or that the injury done to fociety 

fl^ould 
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(Jiould be rcfented by the reproach of a 
profeflTiofi, the utility of which liiuil 
always depend in no fmall degree upoHi 
its eflimation. 

This contemptuous idea of the mafter 
of ah acaderifiy is one principal- caufe of' 
the injurious treatment, which he fome- 
times receives ; of the vexations to which 
he is continually expofed;. Every profbf-* 
fion is undoubtedly fiibjeft to hardfliips 
peculiar to itfelf;- and in each they arc- 
probably moth more nearly equal than is 
generally fuppofed'. We lee the fairer 
fide of our neiglibour's condition^ and 
we feel the niiferies of our own. Horace, 
indeed, and common obfcrvation will in* 
form us, that the merchant and the fof- 
dicr ofiben reciprocally envy the fuppofed^ 
advantages of each other's purfuits ; that 
he, who is immerfed in the bufinefs and 
tumult of the metropolis, fighs continue 
ally for the cafe and tranquillity of the 
country; and that he, wlio is conde:nne<l 
to the retirement and folitude of the* 

KL 5 coun-r 
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country, imagines that happinefs is to be 
found only in the crowds and amufe- 
xnents of the metropolis. The hardfliips 
of the fchoohnafter, however, may rea- 
fonably be prefuraed to exceed thofe of 
mod other occupations; both becaufe 
the members of every other profeffion ad- 
mit them to be at leaft equal to their 
own ; and becaufe it is an employment, 
in which liardly any man engages from 
choice and prcdileftion ; which almofl 
every man adually engaged in it, is 
eager to velinquiih ; and to which, when 
once relinquiflied, no man^ perhaps, ever 
voluntarily returned. Many of the griev- 
ances attendant upon it, however, might 
be fo eafily alleviated or removed, that 
one would hope a mere ftatement of the 
fafts might produce fome portion of tlie 
remedy. 

The firft fource of the vexations, inci- 
dent to the profeffion of a fchoolmafter, 
is the variet}^ of obje6is, to which he is 
called upon to attend, and the different 

taleata 
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talents and tempers of the Undents erf- 
trufted to his care. He has the conduft 
and fuperintendance of a large domeftick 
eflabliihment ; to fee that his confiden- 
tial fervants do not impofe upon him ; 
and that his teachers do not negleft their 
refpe6live duties. He has the various 
endowments of his pupils to direft each 
to their proper objedl ; to ftimulate the 
fluggifhnels of one, and to corre6i; the 
perverfenefs of another; to reftrain vi- 
cious propenfities wherever they ap- 
pear, and to encourage every inftance 
and every fymptom of virjtue ; to watch 
the health of the delicate ; to force infor- 
mation upon the dull ; and to eftabhfh in 
all the habita of diligence, order, and 
obedience. He knows that he is under a 
diftinft and feparate refponfibility for the 
improvement of every youth placed un- 
der his prote6lion ; and that his reputa- 
tion and his intereft are in every inllance 
at ftake. Here then farely is ample em- 
ployment for the moft fagacious and the 

K 6 moft 
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mpft aftive niiiid ; here furely are re» 
quired fuch conftant vigilance and exer- 
tion, as may be intitled to the admiration, 
but cannot excite the envy, of the mem- 
bers of any other profeflion. But as 
thefe are the cares and labours peculiarly 
belonging to the conduSl of a fchool, the 
duties, which the mafter undertakes to 
perform ; though they certainly mark 
the feverity of his occupation, they ought 
not perhaps to be liated as its grievances. 
They are, indeed, generally coufidered as 
the principal vexations, to which the maf- 
ter of an academy is expofed ; and much 
reafou would he have to rejoice were 
this the real ftale of the cafe. But the 
labours of tlie <lefk form the fmallefi por- 
tion of his hanhliips. The different de- 
grees of intelleft poffeffed by different 
{Indents are eafily difcovered ; to this the 
different tafks are as eafily proportioned ; 
and every thing then proceeds with the 
order and regularity of mechanical opera- 
tions. The various iliades of chai'a6ler 

in 
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in the pupils do notattraft much regard; 
nor would fuch minute attention produce 
much literary advantage. Every hour 
brings its proper buiinefi. A compofi<> 
tion is to be examined, or an author ta 
be read : idlenefs is to be puniflied, or 
diligence rewarded ; tranlgrefiion is to be 
chaftifed, or merit applauded ; and hc^ 
who fuffers his temper to be raffled, or his 
peace to be deftroycd, by the follies of 
thofe, who are placed under his care to have 
thofe follies correfted, is either very cul- 
pable or very unfoitunate ; he wants one 
of the indifpenfible requifites. for the 
office l>e has undertaken.. 

The real and tlie greateft gufevances of 
a fchoolmaftcf zt'iky not from his pupits. 
themfelves, but from their relations and- 
friends* When parents have heard futb 
a recommendation of an academy, as in- 
clines them to give it the preference, as 
the place of their fon's education, it is m 
very general cuiloin to make a vifit to the 
matter and the premifes; in order ta 

form 
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form their own opinion of what may be 
expe6led from both. A thoufand en- 
quiries, generally implying diftruft and 
fulpicion, are then made with very littk 
delicacy. The manners of the mafter 
and his family, the bed chambers and the 
play ground, the diet, the terms and the 
modes of teaching, are fcrutinized with 
the fame minutenefs and in the fame fpi- 
rit, that goods are .cheapened on a coun- 
ter; and he who is to be entrufted with 
the education of a child is treated with as 
little ceremony, as he that lufcafures tapes 
and ribbands for the family. The mafter 
knows himfelf to be upon his trial, not 
indeed for his life, but for that whereby 
he lives ; and, however he may feel the 
mortification, muft conduft himfelf with 
unabated, refpeft towards thofe who are 
fitting in judgment upon him, and who 
are propofing to become in their own 
opinion his benefa6lors. He is well 
aware that their efti mate of his merits 
will be formed from liis ai>pearaiice and 

coa- 
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converfation ; much in the fame manner 
as they decide upon our current coins by 
the colour and the found. To their va- 
rious enquiries he is not unprepared with 
appropriate anfwers. Whatever they may 
feem inchned to difapprove, he is armed 
at all points to defend. There is indeed 
no part of his conduft, which the matter 
of an academy fludies with more care, 
than his deportment toward thofe who 
come to make perfonal enquiries after his 
fchool ; there is no point, on which he 
values himfislf more highly, than on the 
dexterity with which he gives his own 
charadler, and fends away every inquirer 
fatisfiedwith his plan and his accommoda- 
tions. Too often, indeed, he is tempted 
to match hypocrify againft fufpicion, and 
to facrifice his confcience at the flirine of 
his intereft. It is by no means intended 
that the moft diligent enquiries fhould 
not be made in a cafe of fuch importance 
to the parent and the child ; but they may 
generally be made from others with more 

advau- 
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advantage ; and where it is neceffary to 
confult the mafter himfelf) let him be 
treated with the delicacy due to a man 
fuppofed to be capable of inftrufting our 
youth in the principles of fcicnce and of 
virtue. 

Not to mention the interval of doubt 
and anxiety after thefe enquiries have 
been made, the negligence with which it 
is unreafonably extended,^ and the le%'ity, 
with which promifes are frequently bro- 
ken I when tlic pu^)il at hift is brought,, 
nuich ufelefs advice is gcne«al!y given on. 
the fubjeft of his treatment and. inftruc- 
tions. Tendernefs is firft i-equired;. be- 
caufe gentlenefs, will do every thing with: 
him, andfeverity nothing.. An»aflurance 
is giveny that he has good* talents^ but 
has been^ neglefted :. that he had a very 
high charafter from his- laft fcliool ; but 
ftill the laft fchool is. feverelv cefifured ; 
and perhaps for no better reafon, than to 
engage a fuperior Ihare "of favour from, 
that where the youth is now. to be placed. 

Lanv 
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I am far from wifhmg that the parent 
ihould not oommuxiicate in confidence to 
the mafter his future prolpe<5ls with ref* 
pe6l; to his Ion, and whatever he thinks 
may be ufeful in his education. But in* 
ftru6tions in the art and m^cry of teach- 
ing no man prefumes to give to the maf- 
ters of Eton and \yeftniinfter ; and if the 
mafter of an academy ftands in need of 
them, our fons ought not to be entrufted 
to his care. Nor would there be much 
reafon to complain of tl>e parent's direc-^ 
tions in the firft inftance ; but fimilar 
direclions ai*e continually repeated by 
various branches of the family. The 
elder lifters, the maiden aunts and the 
grandmother, all occafionally think thera* 
felves authorized to interfere with the 
teachers of their relation. Wlien once 
our chairs and tables are ordered from 
the cabinet maker, we feldom prefiime to 
inftru6l him fiirther in his own tiade; 
we leave the mode of preparing the arti- 
cles we require to his own judgment and 

ikiU. 
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Ikill. But thoufands think themfelves 
able to inform the inafter of an academy^ 
of wliat iliould feem at leaft equally diffi- 
cult, by what expedients he may moft 
fuccefsfuUy teach the principles of coa- 
du3; and the elements of fcience. 
- Nor do parents confine their fufpicions 
or their contempt of the mafters of aca- 
demies to their own breads. Tbeygeue- 
rally communicate them to their children; 
and thus provide additional vexations foi 
the teachers. Inftcad of impreffing on 
the minds of their oifspring that rever- 
ence for the preceptor, which fhould give 
weight to his advice, and efficacy to his 
inftrufilions, they teach them ta defpife 
his authority, by allowing an appealfrom 
it to thenifelves ; they encourage the pu- 
pil to fit in judgment upon his teacher, 
and to make a report of his diligence, his 
temper, his talents, and his whole coii- 
duft in his fchool and his family. Nor 
is this more humiliating to the preceptor, 
than prejudicial to his fcholaiy IChe lat- 
ter 
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ter will never make the neceffary exerr 
jtions in obedience to commands, of which 
Jie is allowed to queftion tlie propriety, 
and from which there lies an appeal ; 
and the former is driven to regulate his 
conduct, not by what will fatisfy the dic- 
tates of juftice, but by what may beft fe- 
cure the approbation of his own pupil. 

The conductor of a boj^rding fchool 
again is fubje6led frequently to mortifica- 
tion, and fometimes to lois ; becaufe 
parents do^ not give previous notice when 
they meaif to remove their fons fiom 
under his care; whether it be to fomc 
other place of education, or to the duties 
of their intended occupation in the 
world. The mailer of an academy can 
feldom afcertain, what number of his pu- 
pils will return after every recefe; and 
the firft weeks of opening the fchool are 
qonfequently a feafon of uncertainty in a 
point of the utmoft importance to his 
jcbarafter and his fuccefs. Circumftances^ 
indeed, fometimes arifc, in which fuch 

Hotice 
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notice cannot be given. For reafons 
abundantly fufficient for the removal of a 
pupil may occur, which were not ex- 
])eftecl, and could not be forefeen. But 
the moft frequent caiifc of the omiffion 
reds, I believe, with the pupil himfetf. 
His report in the holidays niuft be heard; 
his wiflies niuft be confultcd; and if 
thefe are unfavourable to the fchool^ k is 
not always thought neceflary to treat 
with refpeft the mafter, of whom, it ii 
fuppofed, there is reafon to complain. It 
has, indeed, been declared in fome in* 
fiances upon the Cardsy that a quarter's 
previous notice of the removal of a pupil, 
or the payment of the terms for that pe- 
riod, would be required. But this fyftem, 
though it would be unqueftionably bene-* 
ficial, is not likely to be generally adopted; 
To a well eftabliflied fchool it is not n«- 
cdfary ; and a fchool not well eftabliftied 
will not vent^n-e to enforce it. The only 
adequate remedy is more open and liberal 
conduA on the pait of the parents; to 

repofe 
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oepoie tbek confidence/ where they truft 
their fona. 

. Another ^rct of no fmall anxiety to 
the mafter of an academy, h the acci- 
d^jlitjal iicknefs^ of ajay of his fcholars. 
The care of the children of others under 
f^ch circumftances muA always be a 
ibiirce of great concern to a man of prin* 
ciple and fenltbility ; and the danger of 
infection alarms a fchooimailer both for 
his pupils and his intereil. But this is 
flpt the whole, nor the worft, that dif- 
turhs hiniL If the difeafe have arifen 
&om any misfortune, he will probably in- 
cur the imputation of negligence; and 
from whatever caufe It may have pton 
deeded, it will not be eafy for htm to 
ilfcape cenfure. If he give notice to the 
friends of the youth, upon every flight 
iiuiliipofition, he is appreheniive of being 
tbojLight to trifle with their time and their 
qniet; and fliU more, of bringing into 
queftioii thjB falubrity of the fituation he 
has chpfen : and if he truft his own mc- 
^ dical 
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dical friends, and the complaint at laft 
prove dangerous or fatal, he will not 
foon be pardoned for not having given 
more early intelligence. 

It may appear ftrange, but it is neceC-' 
fary, to include his bills amongft the 
grievances of a fchoolmafter. From 
them, however, not a few mortifications 
arifc. In oppofition to each other, or in 
the hope of attrafting a greater liumber 
of pupils, academies frequently offer 
terms too low for the profpefl of inde-' 
pendance; and fometimes even of a 
liberal fubfiftence. Thefe, therefore, they 
are under the neceffity of augmenting by 
various charges for articles not fuppofed* 
to be included in the general terms ; and 
as far as fuch charges are faftitious and' 
unreafonable, I abandon them to all the 
cenfurc they dcferve. They cannot be' 
more offenfive in themfelves, than die' 
principle, from which they proceed, is* 
contemptible. But there are others/ 
whicli fliould not be haflily condemned.' 

Amongll 
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Amongft thefe the long eftabliflied cuftom 
of an entrance fee is obvioufly entitled to 
priority of notice. ; By fome of our modem 
theorifts this has been pronounced abfurd. 
Bttt it is by no means without its ufe, 
Jt is a niir and open addition to the prOf 
fits of the raafter. It is not more than a 
reafonaWe compenfation for the additional 
trouble of a new pupil It is ufually the 
mark of an eftabli/hed, not an upftart 
fchool; and it is a very neceflary reftraint 
upon the caprice of parents in changing 
the places of the education of their fons ; 
for thefe changes are not more vexatious 
to the preceptor, than prejudicial to the 
improvemeht of the ftudent In other 
charges the matter of an academy is little 
Bfiore than the agent ; in the payments 
to the teachers of ^ drawing or dancing, 
and to the various tradefmen, whom his 
fcholars have been direfted by their 
ftiends to employ. When the periodical 
accounts are to be fettled, the total 
amount is at one time cenfured, .without 

adverting 
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adverting to the particulars, of which it 
is conipofed ; and at another, particular 
chaises are condemned ; fome of which 
perhaps were ordered by the parents; 
others are obvioufly neceffaiy ; and none 
probably unreafonable or unjuft. Meu 
of little minds toe are apt to affume a 
temporary fuperiority over thoie to whom 
they are paying money ; and to embrace 
thofe opportunities to obtrude their advice 
or their reproofs. I have heard the maf- 
ter of one df our mod refpefitable acade* 
niies declare, that nothing belonging to 
his profeiTion was more irkfome than the 
iiifolence, to which he was fometimes ob<- 
liged to fubmit, when at laft he received 
tiie funis which had generally been very 
hardly earned. To the vexations on this 
fubjedl a remedy equally finiple and effi- 
cacious might be eafily applied. Let the 
parents confent to pay at once fuch libe- 
ral terms as may fairly cover the certain 
and contingent expences of the educa- 
tion of their fons ; and I will venture to 

affert 
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ftflert that every fchoolmafter of refpcfta- 
bility will readily receive them without 
this ofFenfive meafure of making a bill 
lu a few cafes this fyflem has been 
adopted ; and has, I believe, in every in- 
fiance given fatisfa6tion to the parties 
concerned. One cannot, indeed, refleft, 
without a mixture of fhame and indigna- 
tion, that the fame fort of contcil fliould 
fometimes exift between the parent and 
the preceptor, which is fo often obferved 
between the inn-keeper and his gueft; 
the one calculating, how much he can 
charge, and the other, how little he fhall 
pay. 

But the moft copious fource of vexa- 
tion to the mailer of an academy is the 
complaints and reproaches of thofc, who 
have Mtrufled their children to his 
tuition. The impatience of parents is 
not eaiily fatisfied ; and whenever rapid 
improvement is not made, their partiality 
afcribes the defefl, not to any want of 
talents in their fon, but to the negligence 

VOL, I. L and 
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and mifinanagement of the teacher. The 
father is too often inclined to proceed 
with fomething of the fpirit and impe- 
tuofity of the antient philofopcr, who, 
when he found Xht pupil illiterate, with- 
out further enquiry chaftifed the precep- 
tor. The matter is then haraffed with 
reproaches, which he can iwither prevent 
by removing the caufe, nor filence by 
ftating fairly the incapacity of the ftu* 
dent. For this would not fail to give 
ofFetice, and probably be followed by tlie 
removal of his pupil. He is, indeed, fre* 
quently teized with complaints fo frivolous 
on other fubje^ls, that were not the con- 
fequences often ferious, they would ex- 
cite only a fmile of contempt ; the lofe of 
a handkerchief, or a grammar ; a blot in 
SI, copy book ; or aji error in enticing an 
operation of arithmetick ; accidents \vhich 
no qare C4p prevent ; and which there- 
fore fho^ld hot'be made the lutgeft of 
anj injurious imputati(»x to the maft^r. 
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Complaints become ftill more trouble- 
fome, when made on the authority of the 
child. His miftakes or his refentments, 
his idlenefs or his difgrace, his love of 
novelty, and his wiflics to change his 
fchool ; all thefe caufes, and fuch as 
thelc, often tempt him to mifreprefcnt 
>vhat really happened, or to invent what 
never occurred. Few boys can be made 
fully fenliblc of the guilt and meannefs of 
falihood ; and ftill fewer have penetration 
enough to underftaud or to forefce its 
fatal effects. Whenever therefore they 
have a favourite point to carry, they 
violate truth with little fcruple.' The 
negligence of thofe appointed to attend 
them ; the \vant of cleanlinels in their 
linen or their beds; the coarfenefs or 
fcantinefs of their food ; the tyranny and 
feverity of their teachers ; frauds with 
refpeft to their pocket allowance; the 
mafters frequent abfence from fchool ; or 
liis vices in private life; all or any of 
thefe are made the bails of com^>laiuts ; 

L 3 which, 
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which, however groundlefs, are too often 
believed, and excite the attention, and 
probably the indignation, of the parent. 
The misfortune is, that under fuch cir- 
cumilances the parent does not always 
purfue the meafures, which juftice and 
candour would have dire6led. In fome 
inftances the child is removed from the 
fchool in filent refentment ; and the mal^ 
ter has no opportunity of vindicating his 
charader and conduft: in others, the 
fubjc£ts of complaint are ftated with fuch 
rudenefs and infolence, that he difdatns 

m 

to reply; and even where he obtains a 
patient hearing, little credit is given to 
his denial or defence againft the aflertions 
and the wi flies of a favourite chikL 
^ ' Thefe complaints are often referred, as 
to a competent judge, either to fonie con- 
temptible adventurer, who teaches arith- 
metick and geography to the daughters 
of the family, and who would be glad to 
have his fervices extended to the fons ; 
or to fome rival fchoolmafter, or fchool- 

mafier's 
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mailer's friend, who is previoufly difpofed 
to encourage the difguft, becaufe he hopes 
to profit by the quarrel. 

It is unquellionably as much the duty 
as the inclination of the parent to watch 
the improvement of his chitd, and to 
fiate to the mailer whatever appears to 
retard it But it may be dated with all 
the delicacy due to his charader and fla- 
tion ; not as a fa6l and a certainty, but 
%$ a report or a fufpicion ; as a charge, of 
which, though not fully credited, it is 
deemed incutnbent upon the parent to 
enquire into the caufe and the founda- 
tion. Frivolous complaints ihould not 
be encouraged, or iliould be wholly def- 
pifed ; and thofe of a more ferioiis afpefl, 
if fairly ftated, will often be as fairly ex- 
I^ained. When it is known to the boy 
that all his accufations againfl his fchool 
will be thus canvalfed, few \w\\\ be made ; 
and he will rarely venture upon falfliood, 
when he knows that ftriO; enquiry will 
be made into the truth. 

l3 The 
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The weight of thefc grievances may 
not perhaps appear very oppreffive, ex- 
cept to tliofe by whom they have been 
felt But let it be remembered, that 
they are felt by men, whofe fenfibility to 
the treatment they receive has iifually 
bjen quickenetl by a liberal education ; 
who have been taught to refpcft them- 
felves by the progrefs they have made itr 
the purfuits of fcience; who are interelifed 
for the honour of their own profeffion, of 
which the general cfleem is not equal to 
tlie general utility ; and who ar^ confci- 
ous of their intelleftual fuperiprity over 
moft of thofe, by whom theit mifery is 
infli6led. But what gives the keeneft 
tdge to thefe vexations, what enables the 
weapon to inflift a deeper fmart, is the 
want of a more adequate recompenfe for 
the labours of the profeffion. In thefc 
days it muft be a profperous fchool that 
furniflies a liberal fubfiftence: the inoft 
numerous is not more than equal to a dif- 
tant profpefi; of independance ; and in 

none 
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none can affluence be obtained. Rcffard 
for his intereft, therefore, keeps the maC- 
ter in a perpetual ftate of anxiety. Th^ 
lofe of a pupil in difgult may prove a fe- 
rfous misfortune. It is a reduftion from 
profits, which could ill bear diminution ; 
it interrupts one of the conuedions, by 

. which the fchool is fupported ; and pro- 
bably converts a friend into an enemy. 
An academy i& vulnerable in a thoufand 

-points, a^d every wound may be fatal. ; 
Let it, however, be undeillood, that I 

. bftve ftated thefe grievances by.no meaijs 
a« infeparable from the profeflion; but 
as evils, to which it is continually ej^- 

' pofed. I have not; ftated the want of 
candour and liberality in parents, as if it 
were univerfal or general. Had I done 
fo,^ I had been guilty of equal ingratitude 
and injuftice. I have myfelf experienced, 
in common, I doubt not, with every 
other fchoolmafter of reputation, nume- 
rous inilances of fuch confidence and ge- 
nerofity, as were equally honourable to 

L 4 ^ him, 
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liiin, who gave, and to him, who received 
them. 

But every large fchool has connexions, 
from which the inconveniences, that I 
have enumerated, may be apprehended ; 
and fome of our inferior feminaries have 
few, perhaps, of any other defcription. 
I have Hated thefe vexations as proceed* 
iQg by no means exclufively from the 
friends and parents of the pupils ; for 
they are too often provoked by the fchool- 
mftfters themfelves \ and fometimes ]pro- 
oeed wholly from their folly, their mean- 
^els, or their pride. Errors are com- 
mitted within as well as without the walls 
of Troy. I have ftated them with the 
greater freedom ; becaufe they are of im- 
portance, not only to the profeflion in 
particular, but to the communis at large. 
They exhauft that patience in the teacher, 
which ought to be referved for the in- 
ilruftiou and benefit of his pupils ; they 
fometimes render his temper fo irritable, 
that he can hardly be confidercd as fit 

for 
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for his own profeffion : they accelerate 
that injury to his health, which his labours 
would naturally occaiion, and render him 
the fooner unequal to his tafk. AbovQ 
all, they have driven many to endeavour 
to make an academy. merely an occupa- 
tion pf profit ; to look upon their pupils, 
not fo much as youth to be educated, as 
iuftruments of gain ; to pra^ife all .thola 
artifices, which have been fo juftly cen- 
fured ; all that dclufion, which the people 
feemed to court, and without which they, 
would not be contented. Is it to be won-* 
dered, then^ that in this cafe, as in alinoft 
every tiling human, evils become recipro'- 
cally the caufe and efFe£t of each other ! 
Unprincipled fchoolmafters provoke illi- 
beral treatment, and illiberal treatment 
makes unprincipled fchoolmafters* Is it 
to be wondered, that fo few men of fpirit 
and talents engage in the profefliori ; or 
that they efcape from it, as foou as a de- 
cent fubfifieuce can elfe where be. found ! 

h 5 In 
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In enumerating what were in hia judg- 
tnent the requifite qualifications of an in- 
ftruftor of youtli, Quinftilian has drawn 
fuch a literary and moral charafter, as 
Vould, indeed, do honour to any profef- 
fion ; but which human frailty forbids us 
to hope will frequently be found: yet 
the idea of the antient rhetorician, how- 
ever exalted^ feems by no means equal to 
the popular expeftation of the prefent 
day. If we confult the fentiments and 
tondufl of the lefs intelligent and lets 
liberal part of the community, it will ap- 
pear that the mafter of an academy is re- 
quired to poffels, like the hero of a ro- 
mance, not only talents and virtues, 
above the ordinary endowments of buoia- 
jiity, but fuch contrarieties of excellence, 
as feem incompatible with each other. 
He is requireci to poffefs fpirit enough to 
govern the moil refraSory of his pupils, 
and meannefs enough to fiihmit to the 
perpetual interference of their friends ; 
fuch delicacy of tafte, as may enable him 
4 to 
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to inftru6l his fcholars iu all the elegan- 
cies of. polite literature, and robuft ftrength 
enough to bear without fatigue the moft 
ijiceffant exertions. He is requhed to 
poffefc learning fufficient to relilh the elo- 
quence of Cicero and Demofthenes ; and 
goodnature to liften without wearhicfs to 
a grandmother blazoning the merits of 
her heir ; fkill adequate to the perform- 
ance of his taik, and patience to be in- 
ftrufted how to perform it He is re- 
quired to poffeis judgment enough to 
determine the moft proper ftudies, and, 
the moft fuitable deftinations for his pu- 
pils ; and cqmplaifance at all times to 
fubmit his own opinion to the opinions of 
thofe, who haye employed him^ moral 
principle fufficient to enfure on all occa- 
fipns the faithful difcharge of his duties ;. 
and forbearance to hear thofe principles 
continually fufpc6ied, and his diligence 
and fidelity called in queftion. It is ex-^ 
peSied that he ihall be ilaily e:^pofed to 
the fevereft trials of his temper, but nei- 

1. 6 thcr 
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ther require nor be allowed any indul- 
gence for its occafional excefles; and 
that he be able to fecure all the good cf- 
fefts of difcipline, without the ufe of the 
only means which ever yet procured 
them. He is expefted to feel that con- 
fcious dignity, which fcience confers 
upon its poffeffor ; and yet to defcend 
without relu6lance to teach infants their 
alphabet ; to poffefs generofity enough to 
maintain his pupils liberally without a 
liberal flipend ; and infenfibility enough 
to permit his demands to be taxed by 
thofe, by whom they ought to be moft 
readily and gratefully difcharged. 

That many parents appear to expcfli 
this variety of talents in the teachers of 
their fbns, the mafters of academies know 
to their forrow and their coft ; but where 
fuch cpnftetlations of excellence are to be 
found, it is furely needlels to enquire. 
The piaffes of Herfchel, in the fearch, 
wouldTSttPCj) tkc regions ofjpace in vain. 

CHAF- 
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On Gratmnars *. 



TT.may on the firft view appear extraor- 
^ dinary that any obfervations on the 
comparative merits of different grammars 
of the fame language iliould ftill be eitlier 
ufeful or neceflary in a country, where 
education in all its parts has been long 
and carefully ftudied; where its advan- 
tages have been fo juftly appreciated, and 
fo generally underftood. The beft gram- 
mar in each cafe refpeftively, one would 
imagine, ihould have long iince been lini^ 
verfally known, and of courfe univerfally 

* It may be proper |o obferve that I ufe the word 
Grammar in the fenfe, in whicK it is commonly mukr- 
ftood in a {chool^ as meanings that coUe^on of rules, 
by which any given Umgoage is to l>e learned, or the 
little volume in which ^hac collection i$ contained. 

adopted 
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adopted. That a confiderable variety, 
however, is ftill in ufe amongft u$, though 
it may excite furprife, will not be de- 
puted ; and by all men of experience ia 
the ofBce of inftru6lion the inconveniences 
of this variety are not more known thaa 
-lamented. Some of our principal publick 
fchools have each a grammar of their 
own ; which they appear as unwilling to 
change, as if their intereftand reputation 
depended upon ^ipering in this refpe6l 
from their rivals ; . and the books, which 
one or other of them recommends by its 
practice, are employed in each of our aca- 
demies according to the education, the 
judgment, or the conne£iions of the maf- 
ter. It has fometimes happened too, 
that the mafter, or the teacher, of an 
academy has himfelf written a gram^nar ; 
in the hope, no doubt, of acquiring fame 
by the publication, and profit by the 
fale ; and it would, at lead, be applauded 
by his awn friends, and fold in liis own 
fchool. In the Englifli, French, and 

Latin 
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Latin languages, at lead, this has been 
no unufual expedient. In the Greek, in- 
deed, it has rarely been attempted ; not 
only becaufe Greek is a language not fre- 
quently taught in a private fcminary; 
but becaufe to -write a grammar for the 
ufe of thofe, who engage in the ftudy of 
it, requires a degree of learning which the 
mailer of fuch a feminary does not himfelf 
always poffcis. 

Befides thefe motives of intereft, there 
are other plaufible arguments in favour of 
this multiplication of grammars. One 
man hopes or profeffes to fimplify and 
abridge feme former publication ; and 
therefore to dimiuifli the drudgery of 
learning it by heart ; another to render it 
more pcifpicuous in the arrangement, or 
more familiar in the latiguage ; and there- 
fore more fuitable to the capacities of 
children. A third has dete6ted errors 
and abfurdities in all former grammars of 
the language, of which he undertakes to ' 
treat ; and the caufe and the apology for 

his 
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his publication are the defefts of thofe, 
that have gone before it. Nor are thefe 
reafons without fome foundation in truth. 
-That we Ihould have made fome improve- 
ments in the compofition of a grammar, 
and in the art of communicating it to 
our pupils, while we have been making 
fuch rapid advances in every other depart- 
^ment of fcience, was naturally to be ex- 
pefted, and is too obvious to be denied. 
Some fuperfluities have been expunged, 
fome miftakes have been reftified, and 
fome obfcurities have been cleared. Still, 
however, that all the grammars ufed in 
^ our different fchools, publick as well as 
private, are difgraced by errors or defefts, 
is a complaint, as juft as it is frequent 
and loud. Nor will the caufe of this 
complaint ever be removed, if that be ex- 
pedied from a grammar, which no gram- 
mar can effe^ : that it ihould teach the 
language to the (Indent, without the 
afliftance of a mailer; that it ihould illuf- 
trate all the niceties of inflexion, con- 

firu6iion^ 
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ftrudion, and profody, and yet be neither 
too prolix for the memory of a child, nor 
too abilrufe for his comprehenfion. With* 
out oral inilru6lion children can never be 
taught languages: and with that aid 
from an able mafter the choice of a graftn- 
inar is of lefs importance^ than feems to 
b6 generally fuppofed Written rules 
ibould certainly contain no falfe princi- 
ples ; they fhould teach no errors^ which 
k.will afterwards be neceflary to correct. 
They ihould conftitute a comirteat and 
permanent code of laws, to which the 
ftudent may at all times aj^peaL But by 
what means he may be moft expeditioufly 
enabled to underftand ai^d apply themi 
will depend lefs upon the laws them« 
felves, than upon the dexterity of his in- 
ftruflor. 

Thefe coniiderations, with others that 
might eafily be affigned, will, I hope, be 
a fufficient apology for not entering into 
a minute comparifon of the merits of the 
various grammars employed for the fame 

language 
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language in different fchools. Such as 
are adequate to the purpofe may eafily be 
pointed out The number of publica- 
tions of .this defcription for the French 
language, that have appeared amongit us, 
-might fecm to occafion fome pei-plexify 
in the choice. But Palairet's has always 
appeared tO' me the beft adapted to the 
uie of children ; and Chambaud s may be 
read with aelvantage by thofe, who have 
made fome jprogrefs in the language. 
. IntoJ the comp£^rative merits of the dif- 
ferent grammars written by the nativea of 
•France in their own language, and ibr 
the ufe of the fludents of tlieir own 
. country, it is no part of the prefent pur- 
pofe to enquire. 

In England we have but one publica- 
tion, which can juftly be confidered as a 
grammar of the language : and even this 
labours under a defe£l, which in a fcien* 
tific treatife cannot, perhaps, eafily be 
avoided j that it is not fufficiently level to 
the capacities of children. For their ufe, 

indeed, 
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indeed, it does not appear to have been 
intended. Afli's Introduction,' or Harri- 
fon's Grammar, may be employed with 
advantage before it ; but no man, with- 
out the ftudy of Lowtb, will eafily be^ 
come maftcr of his native tongue, or de- 
•Icrve the reputation of an Englifh fcholar. 
Jn our grammars of the Latin language, 
hardly any eflential improvement has 
•been made in that, which bears the name 
of Lilly*. Little elfe, indeed, has been 
Attempted, than fome rcduftion in the 
number of the rules, and fome aj^roach 
to concifenefs and pcrfjpicuity in the Ian- 
'■guage. In thefe refpefts the abridge- 
ment for the ufe of Eton fchool deferv^s 

* 

the greateft praife ; and feems to have the 
faireft chance to make its way into ge- 
neral ufe. But even this is by no 
means exempt from errors and imperfec- 

* It is now known that Lilly did not write tfce 
grammar in qaeftion ; and tlie Accidence prefixed to it, 
is faid to have had for its author no lefs a man than 
Cardinal Wrffcy, 

tions. 
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tioiis. The tenfes are ill defined, the 
profody is yery incomplete, and fome 
rules yet (land in the fyntax, which are 
erroneous or abfurd. I confider it on 
the whole, however, as entitled to the 
preference ; becaufe it conveys to boys 
the largeft portion of information in the 
fmalleft compais and the mod intelligible 
form. 

In the publication of a Greek gram- 
mar, the firft place, I think, muft be al- 
lowed to Weftminfter. The praife of 
perfpicuity, indeed, may iliil be claimed 
by Eton ; but for an intimate knowledge 
of his fubjed, the laurel will not Ibdn be 
tranfplanted from the brow of Bufby^ 
Whatever obTcurities there are, and there 
are not a few, the mailer is at hand to 
explain ; and without a mailer, no grain-- 
mar i^ill be fufficient for the acquifition 
of the language. Which of them ihould 
be followed in fuch points as the numbers 
they reipeftively ailign for the decleniions 
of nouns or the conjugations of verbs, it 

may 
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may be difficult to determine; and for the 
ufe of learners it is of little importance to 
enquire. In the profody they are both 
lamentably deficient I do not expe6l 
that a compendium on this fubjeft for boys 
fhould difculs and determine, what will 
probably never be determined, the ufe 
and meaning of the accents; but it ihould 
contain a fyftem of rules, by which the 
poetry of the language might be /canned 
with facility, and read or written without 
the violation of quantity. 

The mode of teaching the grammar 
muft in all languages be nearly the fame. 
To commit to memory the general rules 
of the declenfions, the conjugations, and 
the conftru6tion ; and then to apply them 
in what is technically called paring ; in 
affigning every term to its proper clafs in 
the parts of fpeech; in determining the 
cafe of the fubilantive, and the mood and 
tenfe of the verb ; and in pointing out 
the dependence and conne6iiion of every 
word with that which precedes or follows 

it 
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the bed foundation for the knowledge of. 
grammar in general. Compared with ita 
rival or its mailer, Imperial Greeks it has 
fewer declenlions, fewer conjugjitious, 
fewer diale6ls, and fewer anomalies *. Its 
inflections^ therefore, may be more me- 
thodically lludied, more clearly compre- 
hended, and more cafily retained in the 
memory. This circumftance alone, then, 
is fufficient to juftify the general praAice 

♦ Whether we fuppofe the dcclenfions of fubilan. 
tives in the Greek language to be ten, and the conju- 
gations of verbs to be thirteen, with the Eton gram*. ' 
mar ; or the former to be five, and the latter four, 
with the Weftminftcr ; or whether we fuppofe, with 
feme other grammarians, nnmbers different from 
both ; the truth of the pofition advanced will be in 
no degree affected. In whatever proportion the num* 
ber of conjugations and declenfions is diminiihed, in 
the fame proportion the number of exceptions muft 

• 

be cncreafed. The varieties in each refpeftively, by 
whatever name they may be called, will ftill remain 
the (ame ; and confequently the fame burthen to the 
memory,, and the fame perplexity to the underlland- 
ings of the ftudent. 

in 
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in our fchools, of teaching the Latin pre- 
%noufly to the Greek; of making that 
the initiatory language, which beft facili- 
tates the acquifition of others ; which is, 
indeed, the parent ftock, from whence 
mod of the modern tongues of Europe 
arc derived ; and in which many of the 
moil valuable treatifes in art and fcience 
have been written, and may flill be mod 
advantageoufly read. 

The acknowledged neceffity of com- 
mitting to memory the fundamental rules 
of grammar, and the conviftion from ex- 
perience that this may be effefted during 
the years of infancy, ought to decide, 
without further controverfy, a queilion 
that has been fometimes agitated; whe- 
ther it is more eligible to learn authors 
frofii grammar, or grammar from authors. 
There are, however, fp many other argur 
ments equally obvious and concluiive, ail 
bearing on the fame point, that one feels 
lefs difficulty in deciding the quellion, 
than furprize that it ihould ever have 

been 
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been fiarted.- To proceed upon principles 
at firft is the moil compendious method 
of attaining every branch of knowledge ; 
and the truths imprefled upon the mind 
in the years of childhood, are ever after- 
wards the moft firmly remembered, and 
the moft readily applied. The drudgery 
of learning dry rules by heart, which is fo 
indifpenfibly neceflary in the fludy of 
languages, is never afterwards either wil- 
lingly undertaken, or expeditioully per- 
formed ; unlefs, indeed, where the habits 
of early youth have rendered the pra^lice 
eafy and familiar to the iludent That 
the memory is greatly ftrengthened by 
exercife, and by that alone, is a truth not 
more important in itfelf than generally 
acknowledged. Names and terms ipay 
be learnt before the ideas or objefts, 
vhich they reprefent, can be fully com- 
prehended ; and much of the moft valu- 
able feafon of life confequently faved. 
Milton profeffed in his academy to teach 
things rather than words ; but it is not 
VOL. I, M known 
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known that even in the hands of Milton 
the attempt was crowned with fuccefs. 
The exertions of the teacher were proba- 
bly countera6led by the defefts of his 
plan *. 

That the rules, by which the Latin lan- 
guage is to be learned, fhould themfelves 
be written in Latin, has fometimes been 
thought an objeftion to the grammars in 
moft general ufe amongft us. But in 
this cafe, as in moft others, that which is 
mod generally adopted, is ufually found 
to be moft expedient. The greateft in- 
convenience of Latin rules is removed by 

. * It is curious to obferve wliat oppofite opinions 
on the fame point have fomclimes been advanced by 
men of the greateft talents, when they have confulted 
imagination and theory, inftead of praftice and expe- 
rience. Locke, in his hafte to introduce ftudents to 
more valuable information, would exempt them from 
the drudgery of learning by heart all the technical 
Tulcs of languages ; while Scaliger, in hit zeal for 
philology, has afferted, that even religious diffentions 
themfelves have generally originated in men's igno. 
ranee of grammar. 

6 a literal 
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a literal tranflation ; and fome pofitive 
advantages are obtained. The ufe and 
meaning of many technical terms are 
fcarnt ; with which it is neceflary to be 
fern i liar in order to read, at any future 
period, the difquifitions of the antient 
grammarians. So many words and fo 
much conftrudion, as occur in the fyn* 
tax, the profody, and the paffages ad-^ 
duced as examples of each, become 
thoroughly underftood ; and, what is not 
without its value, a facility in the pro-: 
nunciation of the language is more early, 
acquired. This is one of the! many cafesr 
in human affairs wliere theory leems to IxS 
on one fide, and ])raci:ice on the other;' 
but where the fpccious arguments of fpe- 
culation mult yield to the folid teitimony: 
of experience* ■ ; 

' That the fame grammar ftould l>e 
CKQxy whcic adopted for the fame lan- 
guage is an event vciy much to be de- 
lired, but xcvy little to be expected A 
Scotchman is not eafily pcifuaded to re-; 

M 2 jett 
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jc6^ the work of Ruddiman for the Latin 
tongue^ nor an Engl if h man to adopt it. 
In our publick fcfe^.^ novel experiments 
Mill not be triedL Xs iii£cient reafoo, in- 
deed, can be alT-gs^ why any one of them 
ihould depart, out ctc compliment to any 
otlicr, from that fr&em of inilrud;iony 
which has been found by experience to 
be efficacious and fucce&ful; and they 
have Uttle inducoBcnt to provide for fuch 
a mutual exchange oi ihidents, as very 
rarely takes phce amongft them. But in 
academies the removal of pupils from one 
to another is more frequent, than would 
be credited, were it not feen. As far as 
thefe removals arife from the caprices of 
ignorance and folly, one can hardly wiih 
to encourage them, even by guarding 
againft their mifchievous effedis. But 
they are often made upon more reafonable 
and fufficient grounds. A child is placed 
at one feminary to be inftruded in the 
firil rudiments of literature \ and after a 
certain period removed to another, to be 

fitted 
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fitted for his future deftination m the 
world ; or he is fixed at a preparatory, in 
order to be fent at the proper feafon to a 
publick fchool ; and the mifconduft, the 
refignation, or the death of a mafter oc- 
cafianally compels a parent, contrary to 
hi^ intention and his wiibes, to change 
the place of his fon's educatioti. But 
from whatever good caufe thefe remorak 
proceed, it is defirable to prevent or tt> 
aHeviate the evils, with wJiieh they are 
ueceflarily attended. Were the fame 
modes of inftruftion every where purfued, 
thefe evils would have no exifience ; and 
were the fame grammar of the fame lan- 
guage every where adopted, they would 
be materially diminiihed. The introduc- 
tion to a different grammar at every new 
fchool occafions an ufelefs expencc to the 
parent, a confiderable degree of additional 
trouble to the mafler, and not a little in- 
terruption to the progrefs of the fcholar. 
This defireable uniformity in the ufe of k 
grammar our eighth Henry endeavoured 

M 3 to 
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to fecure for the Latin language by a 
.royal proclamation; which had then the 
.force of law; and though the intcr- 
ierence of the legiflatur^ for a fimilar 
purpofe, at this day, would not be with- 
out its advantages, the objeftions to it 
are perhaps of ftill greater weight. It 
: would, appear to lay an arbitrary reftraint 
.upon the purfuit of fcience. It would 
not fail to excite clamour and difcontent ; 
^and, with relpeft to the immediate fub- 
jeft of enquiry, it would difcourage the 
exertions of ingenuity, and preclude im- 
:provement, ia the future conipofition of 
our fchool books. It may, however, be 
. afferted with little fear of contradiftion, 
that were the woiil grammar, now in ufe 
amongft us, univerfally adopted for each 
, language refpeftively, it would on tl>e 
whole contribute much more to the lite^ 
rary improvement of the riling genera- 
.tion, than the occafional afliftance of 
better publications, in the midft of that 
variety, with which they are fo frequently 

perplexed^ 
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perplexed. It would, at leaft, be an 
eflential advantage to that learning, 
which our academies are reafonablv ex- 
pc<5lcd to communicate, and wlu'cli it u 
truly defireablc theu pujnls fliould always 
receive. 
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On the Study of the Englijh Language. 

'TH) the natives of every country the 
-■- ftudy of their own language ihould 
feem to carry witli it its own recommen- 
dation. Yet in this kingdom, till withia 
a few years pad, the grammar of the 
Engliili tongue had not attracted general 
notice, and confequently could not be 
generally underftood. We were not, in- 
deed, till lately a nation of readers ; and 
ft ill lefs were we^ what, without any vio- 
lent hyperbole, we may now be denomi- 
nated, a nation of writers. In the time 
of Elizabetli, our orthography was wholly 
irregular and unfettled. Almoft every 
literary man, it ihould feem, adopted the 
fpelling moil confident with his own no-« : 
tions of analogy, or mod a^eeable to his 

own 
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own ear, or his own fancy. In the for- 
mer part of the laft century, which has 
been fometimes called the Augiiftan age 
of Britifh literature, the ftyle of our moft 
celebrated authors was not always unex- 
ceptionably correft. Swift and Addifon 
themfelves are not proof againft the at- 
tacks of a rigid grammarian. Many, 
even at this day, write and fpeak Englifii 
with tolerable accuracy, who have ac- 
quired the talent more from imitation and 
habit, from reading and converfatton, 
than from the ftudy of its principles. Or 
the knowledge of its lu>vs. Attention to 
our own language, however, is at prefent 
very generally excited ; and the few ob- 
fervations, which I have to make, are di- 

• 

figned, not to reftrain, but to encourage 
It ; to recommend the grammar and the 
authors of our vernacular tongue as a 
|wrt of the general fyftcm of education. 

To the pupils of our publick fchooJs 
the acquifition of their own language, 
whenever it » undertaken, is asi eaiy 

K 5 taik. 
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tafk. For he^ who is acquainted with fe- 
vcral grammars already, finds no diffi- 
culty in adding one more to the nuuibj^r. 
And this, no doubt, is one of the reafons 
why Englifli engages fo fmall a propor- 
tion of then* time and attention. It is 
not frequently read, and ft ill lefe fre- 
quently written. Its fuppofed facility, 
however, or fome other caufe, feems to 
have drawn upon it fuch a degree of neg- 
led, as certainly cannot be praifed. The 
iludents in thofe fchools are often diftin- 
guifhed by their compofitions in the 
karned languages, before they can fpeak 
or write their own with correftnels, ele- 
. gance, or fluency. A claiTical fcholar too 
often has his EngUfli ftyle to form, when 
he ihould communicate his acquifitions 
to the world. In fome inftance& it is 
never formed withfuccefe; and the de- 
fe6ls of his expreflion either deter him 
from appearing before the pubLick at all, 
or at laft countera6l in a great degree the 
influence of his work^ and bring ridicule 
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upon the author. Surely thefe evils 
might eafily be prevented or diminiihed. 
Lowth's publication might be occafionally 
read with the teacher. It would fuggeft 
to the pupils^ what perhaps efcapes their 
notice, that the principles of their verna- 
cular tongue are as regular and determi- 
nate, as thofe of the languages of Greece 
and Rome. Their compofitions fhould 
be more frequently in Englilh, as well 
originals, as tranfktions ; tkat they might 
learn to exprefe with facility and elegance 
the fentinnents of others or their own. 
They fliould occafionally read or fpeak 
it in publick ; as well to remove the na« 
tural timidity of youth, as tQ' correft im- 
proprieties of deportment or enunciation ; 
and in proportion as thefe circumftances 
brought them to the knowledge and the 
tafte of our bell authors,, they muft ne- 
ceffarily prevent or diminiih tlie ordinary 
and ruinous attachment to fuch noxious 
rubbifh, as our circulating libraries ufually 

uS By 
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£y the rinere Englifh ibudent the lao- 
guage mud be learnt, .as all othei* Ian- 
guageB are, by tl>e fiudy of its grammar; 
Wid the periiial of its writers. The little 
witty in our cafes and our tenfes, and 
the fmall number of rules in our fyntax, 
prevent that appearance of fyftem, which 
is found in many odier languages. But 
the parts of fpeech muft be diftinguiilied; 
the concords muft be underftood; and 
the few general rules, that can be applied, 
mitft be carefully impreffed upon the 
mind ; the beft authors mufi; be feledled 
ft)r perufal ; and pafTages occafionally 
parfed, with the fame form and regular 
rity, with which a claffical leffon is ufu- 
ally analyzed. Conipofitions of every 
defeription muft be required at the hands 
ef the pupil : letters, effays, and decla- 
mations in profe ; and in verfe, exercifes 
in all the ufual meafures of our poetry. 

This may not always make him, what, 
indeed, is not always defired, an accom- 
plifhed writer ; but it will enable him to 

do, 
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do, what is always defireable, to read 
with judgment, tafte, and pleafure. In 
books of criticifm our native tongue fui^ 
pafTes every other, as well in their excel- 
lences, as their numbers. A few of the 
bejQ: of thefe (hould be put into the hands 
of the ftudents of the language ; and I 
need not add that Blair's Lediures and 
Johnfon's Lives of the Poets will not be 
omitted. The perufal of books, like 
thefe, will, no doubt, fometimes form 
criticks more fuperficial than folid ; with 
more loquacity than tafte ; and who may 
a^ often weary their hearers as inform 
them. But time, information, and expe- 
rience will reprefs thefe exuberances. 
The humbleft portion of knowledge is 
preferable to ignorance ; and it is better 
to be fometimes diigufied, than never to 
be delighted. 

To begin right is, in this pointy as in 
every thing eMe, of the utmoft impor- 
tance. The colloquial barbarifms of boys 
fliould tiever be fuiS^ed to pafi without 
3 notice 
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notice and cenfure. Provincial tones 
and accents, and all defefts in articula- 
tion, ihould be corre6led whenever they 
-are heard ; left they grow into eftabliflied 
habits, unknown, from their familiarity, 
to him who is guilty of them, and 
adopted by others, from the imitation of 
his manner, or their refped for his author 
rity. 

That a corrreft orthography ihould 
alwaj's be enforced, will not be quef- 
tioned : but doubts may arife as to what 
orthography is correft. I ihould have 
110 hefitation in deciding, with Horace 
and Quinfliliian, in all cafes whatever, 
irt favour of that, which cuftom has efta- 
bliflied. The permanency of the lan- 
guage is of much greater importance^ 
than the irregularity of an analogy, or 
the exclufion or retention of a fuper- 
fluous letter. To the prefervation of our 
vernacular tongue our fchools might ef- 
fentially contribute ; for they might in a 
great degree prevent or remedy that 

afFec- 
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afFeSation, by which its ftability is en- 
dangered. To write all fubftantives with 
, capital letters, or to exclude them from 
adjeftives derived from proper names, 
may perhaps be thought offences too 
fmall or too contemptible for ferious ani- 
madverfion. But the evil of innovation 
is always fomething; and in thqfe in* 
fiances the advantage is certainly no- 
thing. In his zeal for derivation or 
analogy, or in oflentation of grammati- 
cal fkill, a man of talents will fometimes 
change the vowel in a fubflantivc, or the 
preterite of a verb; and fhould every 
other writer of eminence allow himfelf tlie 
fame liberty, our authors might foon be 
little lefs diflinguifhed by the peculiarities 
' of their orthography, than by the varie- 
ties in their flyle. To correft one irregu- 
larity is nothing ; and if all our anomalies 
are to be reftified, we fhall foon have a 
. new la^uage. The editoi-s of grammars 
have generally afted with more difcretion. 
. They knew that every language was fpo- 

ken 
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ken before it was written; that ano- 
malous formations, too numerous and too 
firmly eftabliflied to be removed or re- 
formed, had found their way into general 
ufe ; and! they therefore announced them 
as acknowledged irregularities, which 
could plead prefcription inilead of ana- 
logy; and which, if lefs fyftematick, 
were by cuftom more intelligible and 
more'pleafing. 

But the moft formidable enemy of 
permanent orthography is the endeavour 
to accommodate the fpelling to the pro- 
nunciation ; that the powers of the letters 
may, in every inftance, correfpond to the 
founds of the words. And it is obferva- 
ble, that ever fince oui* language might 
be confidered as in any degree formed 
end fettled, fuch attempts have continu- 
ally been made. Tlie fii-ft, which we 
have upon record, was that of Sir Thomas 
Smith, an officer of ftate under Eliza- 
beth ; and the laft, that of the late Mr. 
ElphiniioB, ^e mafter of an dbfenre aca- 
demy 
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^emy in the neighbourhood of London* 
Thefe were bold attempts to make the or- 
thography of the whole language at once 
correfpond to its pronunciation ; and the 
abfurdily of them was immediately feen» 
la the latter particularly it was difficult 
to read a fingle fentence; and it was 
almoft imp^MOTible to know our native 
tongue under its new di%uife. The pro*- 
je6); wan therefore defpifed, and will foon 
ke 'tavgotbetnt Nor are fuch attempts 
more abfurd than imprai&icable. Ia 
every 4i?iog language there are tones and 
4<ninds^. which the letters of its alphabet 
-cannoit ekpreis ; and which therefore it is 
wipoffible to defcribe. The colloquial 
and faihionable pronunciation is continiah 
ally varied by negligence, ignorance, and 
affe^lation ; and if the orthography is to 
keep pace with thefe variations, the lan- 
guage itfelfmuft be in a ftate of perpetual 
change. Every man, however, who 
wifhes to alter the fpelling of a fingte 
word, in order to m'^ake it more nearly 

expreis 
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exprefs the found, is guilty of a part of 
the abfurdity that has been cenfured, and 
'contributes his proportion to the fluftua- 
tioh of tlie language. I would not wil- 
Jingly lofe the fecond e in agreeable^ nor 
the fecond / in tranquillity ; and I would 
ilrenuoufly contend for the k in pubJick, 
and the u in favour and honour^ By 
this exclufion of letters, fuppofed to be 
.iinneceffary, neither ufe nor propriety is 
'improved ; and etymology will often be 
obfcured or loit 

With the great and generdl cauies^ 
whether internal or external, by which 
languages are corrupted or changed, I 
!am not at prefent concerned. Over them 
our fchools can have little influence. 
'Hoftile or commercial intercourfe with 
foreign nations, and frequent tranflatioa 
from foreign languages; new acquifitioos 
in fcience, and the exteniion of general 
knowledge ; the ^arch of the orator and 
:the poet after new allufions and new 
modes of enibelliiiiment ; and the ambl* 

tiou 
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tion of the fuperior claffes of fociety to 
'depart from the terms and expreffious 
fkmih'ar to thofe below them ; all thefc. 
caufes, though filent and infenfible in 
their operations, have hitherto been found 
irrefiftible in their effects, and fatal to 
*.the permanency of languages ; and I do 
not expefl; our fchools to counteraft an 
influence, which no human power ha^ 
yet been found able to controul I re- 
quire only from our feminaries of educa- 
tion a duty, to which fuch feminaries .ap- 
pear to be equal, that in points, to which 
their influence extends, they will exert 
themfelves to retard, what perhaps can- 
not be finally avoided ; at lead, that the 
teachers will not, from vanity and afFefta- 
•tion, accelerate the changes, which the 
ordinary courfe of events will too foou 
' bring upon us. 

Were the value of adhering to an efta- 
bliflied orthography flrpngly imprefled 
upon the minds of our youth at fchool ; 
were they made fully fenfible. of |^he folly 

and 
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and the mifchieft of dq>arting from it ; 
no illiterate writer of a novel, no learned 
coxcomb in /pelling or pronunciation, 
would afterwards be able to corrupt their 
tafte, or tempt them to innovation. A 
fixed and fettled orthography would pre- * 
ferve the etymology and the hiftory of 
our native tongue ; a very pleafing and 
ufeful branch of philological ftudy: it 
would -render the language a more eaiy 
acquiiition to fbrdgnerB, and better worth 
•their attention ; tt would enable us to 
read each other's workis witik more facility 
and pleafure; it would have continued 
our antient authors not only intelFigible^ 
but pleafing to us ; and it would give to 
ourfelves a chance of being hereaftd* un- 
derflood. Spencer and Milton are already 
tfkft receding into the rank of antients ; 
and it is too probable that Pope and Dry- 
den will become the Lydgate and the 
Chaucer of future times. Our language 
may perifh in the lapfe of ages, as other 
languages have periihed; but let not 

thofe. 
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thofe^ who are appointed to teach and to 
guard it^ be themfelyes its executioners. 

The negleft of our own language in our 
publick fchools and our univerllties is pro* 
l^ably a remnant of that conteiApt, m 
which it was formerly held, and from 
which it does not yet appear to have en- 
tirely efcaped. A very flight confidera- 
tion, however, will be fufficient to ihow 
that it is not unworthy of the ftudy and 
the prefervation that have been recom- 
mended. To thofe, who fpeak it, at 
leaft, its excellencies may be as eafily 
pointed out, as one might expe^ them to 
be readily admitted. The Greek lan- 
guage, in the hands of the orator, the 
poet, and the hiilorian, muft be allowed 
to bear away the palm from every other 
known in the world ; but to that only, 
in my opinion^ need our own yield the 
precedence. 

The defeats of the Englifh language^ 
againft which complaints have been fpe- 
cifically and pwicipaUy made, are the 

crowds 
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crowds of our confonants, and the num- 
bers of our monofyllables. But even thefe 
are not without an apology. If it be 
thought, on one hand, that our monofyl- 
lables have been too greatly multiplied, 
/ in order to exprefe thofe relations of 

words or things to each other, which the 
Greek and Roman tongues expreffed by 
the changes in their cafes and tenfes ; our 
nouns of one fyUable make us ample 
amends, on the other, by furni/hing fb 
many terms with the requifite acceitt, 
and of fulficient dignity and ftrength, for 
the terminations of the meafures of oiir 
poetr}'. If, again, it be, as is uuiveriklly . 
allowed, one chief excellence of a lan- 
guage, that it conveys the largefl: propor- 
tion of meaning in the firialleft number 
of terms, .if thofe phrafes-be confidered as 
tiie moft exprefliye, which are the moft 
coiicife, our monofyllables fliould not be , 
too haftily c6udemned. They need not 
ihrink fronx a comparifon with many of 
the words of greater length^ or the more 
>'■: . ; cir- 
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clt?uiti)us expreffions, of the moft po-i 
lilhed languages in Europe. 
. The common notion, that confonants 
render a language rough and unhannp- 
nious in. proportion to the numbers of 
them in a fyllable, is by no means univer- 
lally juft ; and where it . is jufl in its 
fuUeft extent, the language is not neccf- 
farily injured. What would be gained 
m fweetnefs by the exclufion of tliefe. 
confonants, would generally be loft in. 
ftrength ; and what is admitted to be 
harfhnefe, . is frequently compenfated by 
expreflion. This fuppofed harllmefs too 
is often perceptible only to the eye. Tlie 
real degree of it depends much upon the 
eafe, with which the confonants unite 
with the vowels and with each other; 
and Hill more upon the voice and man- 
ner in which they are pronounced, and 
whetlier they are pronoiuiced at all. 
Englilh is widely different to the ear 
from the mouth of a native of Newcaftle 
and a native of the. metropolis : and if we 

muft 
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notice and cenfure. Provincial tones 
and accents, and all defe6b in articula- 
tion, /hould be corre6led whenever they 
are heard ; left they grow into eftablifhcd 
habits, unknown, from their familiarity, 
to him who is guilty of them, and 
adopted by others, from the imitation of 
hb manner, or their refped for his autho- 
rity. 

That a corrreft orthography ihouid 
alwaj's be enforced, will not be quef- 
tioned : but doubts may arife as to what 
orthography is correft. I ihouid have 
uo hefitation in deciding, with Horace 
and Quinflilian, in all cafes whatever^ 
in favour of that, which cuftom has efta- 
bliflied. The permanency of the lan- 
guage is of much greater importance^ 
than the irregularity of an analogy, or 
the exclufion or retention of a fup6r- 
fluous letter. To the prefervation of our 
vernacular tongue our fchools might df- 
fentially contribute ; for they might in: a 
great degree prevent or remedy that 

aftec- 
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afFe6lation, by which its liability is en- 
dangered. To write all fubftantives with 
. capital letters, or to exclude them from 
adjeftives derived from proper names, 
may perhaps be thought offences too 
fmall or too contemptible for ferious ani- 
madverfion. But the evil of innovation 
is always fomething; and in thqfe in- 
fiances the advantage is certainly no- 
thing. In his zeal for derivation or 
analogy, or in oflentation of grammati- 
cal fkill, a man of talents will fometimes 
change the vowel in a fubflantivc, or the 
preterite of a verb; and fhould every 
other writer of eminence allow himfelf tlie 
fame liberty, our authors might foon be 
little lefs diftinguifhed by the peculiarities 
' of their orthography, than by the varie- 
ties in their flyle. To correal one irregu- 
larity is nothing ; and if all our anomalies 
are to be reftified, we Ihall foon have a 
. new la^uage. The editoi-s of grammars 
have generally afled with more difcretion. 
They knew that every language was fpo- 

ken 
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ken before it was written; that ano- 
malous formations, too numerous and too 
6rmly eftablifhed to be removed or re- 
formedy had found their way into general 
life ; and they therefore announced them 
as acknowledged irregularities, which 
could plead prefcription inilead of ana* 
logy; and which, if lefs fyftemadck, 
were by cuftom more intelligible and 
more'pleafing. 

But the moft formidable enemy of 
permanent orthography is the endeavour 
to accommodate the fpelling to the pro- 
nunciation; that the powers of the letters 
may, in every inftance, correfpond to the 
founds of the words. And it is obferva* 
ble, that ever fince oui* language might 
be coniidered as in any degree formed 
And fettled, fuch attempts have contin^i-- 
ally been made. Tlic firft, which we 
have upon record, was that of Sir Thomas 
Smith, an officer of ftate under Eliza* 
beth ; and the laft, that of the late Mr. 
Elphinfion, ^e mafter of an dbikure aca- 
demy 
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^emy in the neighbourhood of London* 
Thefe irere bold attempts to make the or- 
thography c^the whole language at once 
correfpond to its pronunciation ; and the 
abfurdity of them was immediately feen» 
In the latter particularly it was difficult 
to read a fingle fentence; and it was 
almoft imp<MQ[ible to know our native 
tongue under its new difguife. The pro- 
je^ wa9 therefore defpifed, and will foon 
he 'Imgotbetii Nor are iuch attempts 
more abfurd than impraifi:icable. Ia 
^»very 4iykig language there are tones and 
i(nmAsy wlMCh the letters of its alphabet 
cannot CKprefe ; and which therefore it is 
tmpoffible to defcribe. The cdloquial 
and faihionable pronunciation is continijh 
-ally varied by negligence, ignorance, and 
affe6lation ; and if the orthography is to 
k«p pace with thefe variations, the lan- 
guage itfelf muft be in a ftate of perpetual 
change. Every man, however, who 
wifhes to alter the fpelling of a fingte 
word, in order to m'ake it more nearly 

expreis 
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cxprefs the found, is guilty of a part of 
the abfurdity that has been cenfured, and 
contributes his proportion to the flu^ua- 
tion of the language. I would not wil- 
lingly lofe the fecond e in agreeable^ nor 
the fecond / in tranquillity ; and I would 
ftrenuoufly contend for the k in public^ 
and the u in favour and honoun By 
this exclufion of letters, fuppofed to be 
unnece(far}% neither ufe nur propriety is 
improved ; and etymology, will often be 
obfcured or lofL 

With the great and genenil cauies^ 
whether internal or externa^ by which 
languages are corrupted or changed, I 
am not at prefent concerned. Over them 
our fchools can have little influence. 
Iloftile or commercial intercourfe with 
foreign nations, and frequent tranflation 
^frorn foreign languages; new acquiiitions 
in fcience, and the exteniion of general 
knowledge ; the fearch of the orator and 
.the poet after new allufions and new 
modes of embelliiiHnent ; and the ambi- 
tion 
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tion of the fuperior' clafles of fociety to 
'depart from the terms and expreffions 
femiliar to thofe below them ; all thefc. 
caufe^, though filent and infenfible in 
their operations, have hitherto been found 
irrefiftible in their effe6ls, and fatal to 
'.the pennanency of languages ; and I do 
.not expeft our fchools to countera6l an 
influence, which no human power has 
•yet been found able to controul. I re- 
quire only from our feminaries of educa- 
tion a duty, to which fuch feminaries .ap^ 
pear to be equal, that in points, to which 
their influence extends, they will exert 
themfelves to retard, what perhaps can- 
not be finally avoided ; at leaft, that the 
teachers will not, from vanity and afFefta- 
•tion, accelerate the changes, which the 
ordinary courfe of events will too fooa 
' bring upon us. 

Were the value of adhering to an efta- 
blilhed orthography flrongly imprefled 
upon the minds of our youth at fchool; 
.were they made fully fenfible; of j^he folly 

and 
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thofe, who are appointed to teach and to 
guard it^ be themfeiyes its executioners. 

The negle6l of our own language in our 
publick fchools and our univerlities is pro* 
b^bly a remnant of that conteiApt^ m 
which it was formerly held, and from 
which it does not yet appear to have en- 
tirely efcaped. A very flight confidera- 
tion, however, will be fufficient to ihow 
that it is not unworthy of the ftudy and 
the prefervation that have been recom- 
mended. To thofe, who fpeak it, at 
lead, its excellencies may be as eafily 
pointed out, as one might expert them to 
be readily admitted. The Greek lan- 
guage, in the hands of the orator, the 
poet, and the hiftorian, muft be allowed 
to bear away the palm from every other 
known in the world ; but to that only, 
in my opinion^ need our own yield the 
precedence, 

The defeats of the English language, 
againil which complaints have been fpe- 
dfically and pn^ticipaUy made, are the 

crowds 
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clrruitous expreffions, of the mod po-i 
Kfhed languages in Europe. 
. The common notion, that confonants 
render a language rough and unliarmp- 
nious in. proportiou to the numbers of 
them in a fyllable, is by no means univer- 
lally juft ; and where it . is juft in. its 
fuUeft extent, the language is not neccf- 
farily injured. What would be gained 
in fweetnefs by the exclufion of tliefe. 
confonants, would generally be loft in. 
ftrength ; and what is admitted to be 
harfhnefe, . is frequently compenfated by 
expreflion. This fuppofed harllmefs too 
is often perceptible only to the eye. Tlie 
real degree of it depends much upon the 
eafe, with which the confonants unite 
with the vowels and with each other; 
a^d ilill more upon the voice and man- 
ner in which they are pronounced, and 
whether they are pronoiuiced at all. 
Englilh is widely different to the ear 
from the mouth of a native of Newcaftle 
and a native of the. metropolis : and if we 

muft 
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tlary, reputation, the Homer of Pope Is a 
performance of facli excellence in its 
kind, as no other nation can boafl. 

In refj>ef't to poetrj^, indeed, the com- 
plaiiits have been the moft frequent and 
loud; but furcly not with the beft reafon. 
Me have in England a poetical language ; 
a diction diftinft from profe, and elevated 
above it : an advantage not enjoyed by 
our great literary rivals, the French. 
The poetry of France, indeed, may juftly 
boaft of various excellencies ; but, as fai^ 
as the diftion only is concerned, it differs 
from their profe in little elfe, than having 
a certain number of fyllables in aline, and 
a rlnme at the end of it. Blank verfe is 
almoft exclufively our own, and by no 
means without its utility and its elegance. 
In the minor works of minor poets, in- 
deed, it has often l>een emplojed, where 
every reader would wifh it had been 
avoided ; where it feems to have been 
adopted from no other motive of pre- 
ference, than to conceal the idleneis or 

inca*- 
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incapacity of the author. Fordramatick- 
poetry, however, it pofleffes an unrivalled 
propriety; in defcriptive and dida6lick 
pieces it has fometimes been employed 
with good efFe6i: ; and in Paradife Loft no 
man wifties the ftru6lure of the verfes to 
be changed. In almoft every fpecies of 
original poetry we can produce works of 
iiich excellence, as may fairly claim a 
competition with whatever antient or 
modern times can boaft. That we have 
no meafure of equal majefty with the 
Hexameter of the Greeks and Romans, 
will be admitted without hefitation ; and 
the Iliad muft probably remain for ever 
without a rival But to the Ihad and 
the Hexameter alone need we acknow- 
ledge our inferiority. In two inftances 
only we feem to have failed, the fonnet 
and the irregular ode; and in thefe I 
know not why we ihould have been am- 
bitious to fucceed. The fonnet is fo un- 
fuitable to the genius of; our language, i 
that it betrays in every line the^difijculty; 

N 2 of 
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of its owa produ6i;ion* Like complicated 
muiick, it ibews rather the dexterity, 
than the knowledge, of the perfonner ; 
and- excites in the hearer more wonder 
than delight It$ aim is, not fo much to 
produce an origmal or fplendid fentiment, 
as, like the iron bed of a tyrant, to re- 
duce or extend it to. the certain Ifize ; and 
muft tlierefore often render it feeble by 
^xpanfion, or obfcure by mutilation. 
That a fonnet may be found in our lan- 
guage, which may juftly afpire to the 
r.ank of an elegant trifle, or that fuch a 
fcnnet may be read with pleafure, it is 
far froiti being intended to deny. But 
to fit dow^n to the perufal of tbefe trifles 
by the hundred, has alwap appeared to 
me, like fixing upon the tricks of Merlin 
or Breflau for the entertainment of a 
week. 

To the irregular, or as it is with fome 
afie6iation denominated, the Pindarick, 
ode, nothing probably could have recon- 
ciled us- but cuftom and prejudice. The 
3 meafures 
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meafures of Pindar are inccnTe6i; ; becaufe 
in the earlier perkxls of poetry tfie rules 
of cwnpofition were not fixed ; and the 
value of regularity was not folly known, 
'fwr not duly appTecla%ecl : amd it furely is 
Wk among the eircellencies of a modern 
^oet to imftat'e what proceeded from the 
ignorance of ^tient ttntes, or the defeats 
of an antient writer. The irregular ode 
cannot be read at Jtght. 'The coui^fe of 
perufal is continoally inteiTupted by a 
Very long or a very fhort line ; of which, 
indeed^ the former is often languid, and 
tlie kttcr aim oft always without dignity: 
The correfponding rhymes muft be fought 
by the eye ; for they are often at fuch a 
tliftaoce that the ear has ceded to expeft 
them. That the rhymes fliould be for- 
gotten by the reader, will, indeed, excite 
the lei^ furprize, when it is confidered, 
that they are fometimes forgotten by the 
uuthor. In the ode, generally allowed to 
be beft, of which our language can boaft, 
there are two lines without correfponding 

N 3 rhymes. 
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rhymes *- That beautiful poetry may be 
occafioually found in our Pindarick odes 
cannot be queftioned. But the beauty 
does not arife from the irregularity of the 
meafure. On the contrary, indeed, the 
beauty in all probability, and certainly 
the pleafure of the reader, would have 
been encreafed, h^d the meafure been as 
regular, as the language or the fentiments 
are elegant or novel. QuinAilian, after 
lamenting in the Latin language defeats 
very fimilar to thofe, which have been fo 
frequently lamented in our o^vn, exhort^ 
his coiintrymei;i to furmount or compen* 
fate by their talents and exertions, the 
iniperfeSions of their native tongue : 
and with this exhortation, if the fuppofed 
defers of the Englifli language be real, 
and if the praife that has been beftowed 
^trpmr -our literary produfl:ions be juft, 
pur writers mull be allowed to have very 
fully complied. The' value of a work 

♦ Dryden's St. Cecilia's Day. Stanza 4. Lin«j 9. 
Stanza 6. Line 22. 

muft 
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muft always be enhanced by the difficulty 
of its execution ; and whatever is dc- 
du6led from the charafter of our lan- 
guagCy muft be added to the credit of our 
authors. 

We have at laft, in a great meafure, 
Vaniflied the jargon of Frenclf and Latin 
from our courts of jiiftice ; and our advo-- 
cates arc allowed to fpeak the diale6t of 
other men. And we have of late ven- 
tured to write our difquifitions on art and 
fcience in our native tongue ; leaving to 
the other nations of Europe the fame op- 
tion, which they have often left to us, ta 
ftudy the language, or to tranflate the 
books. That annotations on the authors 
of antiquity ihould ftill be written in 
Latin, there is no reafon to complain. 
Thev are intended for the ufe of fcholars 
of different nations, to the greater num- 
ber of whom Latin is more familiar than 
any modern tongue. But why original 
compofitions ; why fuch works as the 
elegant preface to Bellendep^us, and the in- 

N 4 genious 
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genious diflertation on the Manlian Le- 
gion iliould have been publi/hed in the 
language of antient Rome, it were to be 
wi/hed the learned authors had adigned 
their reafons. They might probably 
have fattsfied their readers on a point, on 
which readers in general will not be able 
to fati^fv themfelves. 

It may furely be concluded, then, that 
the deteds of the Engliih language have 
been more complained of than felt ; and 
that it ought to be a principal obje6i of 
cultivation in our feats of Hterarj^ educa-* 
tion ; that Dur (Indents Oiould be made 
fully fenfible of its value and its excel- 
lencies ; in order that, by compofitions 
in their native tongue, they may contri- 
bute at once to the diffufion of know^ 
ledge, and to the honour of the'u- lan- 
guage, and their country *. 

♦ In Sheridan's LeSures onthe Art of Reading ^ is a 
compliment to our language fo juft^ io claifical, and fo 
confonant to my own fentiments, that I cannot deny 
niyftlf thft fatiifadtion of quoting, nor the reader the 

bene£t 
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benefit of perufing it. ^* On enquiry it would be 
found," fays he, ** that probably in no language in 
the world, have the vowels, diphthongs, femivowels 
and mutes been fo happily blended, and iii fuch ducr 
prc^rtibn, to coi^itute the three great powers <Jf 
fpeech, melody, harmony, and exprefiion. And upon 
a fair comparifon it would appear, that the French 
have emafculated their tongue, by rejeding fuch 
numbers of their confonants ; and made it refemblt 
one of their painted courtezans, adorned with frip- 
peries and fallals. ' That the German, hy abounding 
too muc^h in harfh confonants and gutturals, has gnM 
iize and ftrength, like the ftatue of Hercules Famefe^ 
but no grace. That the Roman, Uke the buft of Aa# 
tinous, is beautiful, indeed, but not manly. That the 
Italian has beauty, grace, and fymmetry, like the 
Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. And that tht 
Engliih alone refembles the antient Greek, in unithl]^ 
the three powers of ftrength, beauty and grace, like 
•he Apollo of Belvidere." > 
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CHAP. X. 

On Writmgy Arithmetick^ and the Mathe^ 

maticks. 

THERE are fome branches of educa- 
tion, of which the neceffity is (6 
obvious, or the utility fo generally ac- 
Jcnowledged, that all recommendation of 
them appears fuperfluous ; and all reafon- 
ing. in tlieir favour, like arguments, to 
prove the truth of thofe axioms,. Avhich 
never were difputed. 

Of this defcription, furely, are tlie ac-^ 
compliil) meats of writing and aritbme^ 
tick. In mofl of the grammar fchools in 
the provincial parts of the kingdom, they 
are become objefts of ferious attention ; 
and, in addition to th^i original defign of 
thofe inftitutions, ;a^Aj^:^ting mafter is now 
periodically or conftaiitly employed. In 
our publick fcliools, however, properly fo 
1 called, 
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called, they yet form no part of the fyf- 
tem of inflru6lion. They are not enjoined 
by the flatutes of thofe eftablifliments ; 
and the mailers do not confider them as 
obje6ls to which they are called upon to 
attend. It is probably fuppofed too, and, 
indeed, not wholly without grounds, that 
he, who is deftined for a liberal profelTion, 
may obtain fufficient fkill in the mecha- 
nical operations of writing and arithme- 
tick, either before the age, at which our 
youth are ufually admitted into thofe 
fchools, or by employing the holidays 
and vacations in thefe fecondary and 
auxiliary ftudies. This is, indeed, one 
important rcafon, amongft many others 
that might be adduced, why tlie parents 
ihould infill on the holidays being thus 
employed; and why the mafters lliould 
exert their influence in the fame caufe ; 
by recommending fuch employment at 
the commencement of their different re- 
ceffes ; and at the expiration of them, by 
enquiry and examination into what pro- 

N 6 grcfs.. 
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grefe had been made. They might, by 
this means, at the expence of little trou- 
ble to themfelves, do an effential fervice 
to thofe entrufted to their care. Their 
recommendation would have great weight 
in direfting the judgment and conduft of 
the parent ; and their cenfure or appAaufe 
no lefs influence on the diligence of the 
ftudent. It is never without regret that 
we can obferve, what is not unfrequently 
feen, a man critically flcilled in the 
learned languages, and imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the fundamental rules of 
arithmetick ; a man qualified to inftru6l 
or delight us by his wiftlom or his wit, 
yet hardly able to convey his (entiments 
in a legible hand. For thofe, however, 
to whom it is neccffary to excel in the 
accomplifhment under confideration, our 
academies, and not our publiek fchools, 
are the proper places of education. 

Quinftilian has told us, that the nobi- 
lity in his time defpifed, or affeded to 
defpife, the mechanical dexterity of wri- 
ting 
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ting a fine hand : and not many years 
ago the fame afFeftation had an extenfive 
influence on people of fafliion in England. 
A letter was often confidered as the more 
genteel ; the lefs conveniently it could be 
read. The art of fine writing, however, 
feems at prefent to poffefs its due eftima- 
tion amongft us. It has rifen in value 
with every other obje6b of tafte and deco- 
ration. It has obtained a place in the 
number of falhionable accompli/liments ; 
and it poffeffes the more fubllantial re- 
commendation of being generally confi- 
dered as an indifpenfible requifite for ad- 
miffion into the counting-houfes of our 
merchants, and the publick offices of the 
ftate. It may perhaps gratify curiofity 
to obferve, that the celebrated Roger 
Afcham, about the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, was one of the fii-fl:, who 
cultivated amongft us thofe arts 6f orna- 
mental writing, in which we now fo 
greatly excel all the nations around us ; 
and tliat he was indebted for his appoint- 
ment 
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»ent of correfponding fccretary to the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, hardly lefs to 
the elegance of his penmanfhip, than to 
the excellence of his latinity. 

How this ufeful art may be moft ef- 
fedually obtained, a few general rules, 
however obvious, cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated. The youth fliould be- 
gin to write at a very early age; for the 
well known reafon, that the more early 
any mechanical operation is begun, the 
greater dexterity is genej'ally acquired* 
The learning to read will be affifted by 
learning to write ; for what he has once 
written, he will always be able to read. 
Till a very confiderable impra\'ement has 
been made, he fhould be taught to imi-r 
tate, not the aigraved models too often 
employed, but nianufcript copies at the 
head of his page. To the former. he will 
feldom.advert; to the latter. he may rea-f 
fonaWy be compelled to attend. To cor- 
real any aukward habit in-the form or in-? 
ciiuation of his lettei-s, one of the moil 

ufeful 
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\ift*ful expedients is to make him write a 
much larger hand than he has ever be- 
fore attempted. lie iJiould be required 
at all thncs to keep his book clean and 
neat; not only for his own credit, and 
the credit of his mafter; but becaufe a 
neat copy book has often laid the founda- 
tion, or fhewn the firft fymptoms, of 
tafte in all the elegant arts of life. 
In the detail of managing the . pen and 
the limbs, in the acquifition of this va- 
luable accomplifliment, the ufual expe- 
dients of our teachers feem not to requir-e 
or to admit of much improvement ; for 
in no other country is the art of writing 
cultivated with fuch laudable diligence,, 
or fuch diftinguiihed fuccefs. 

Nothing elfe, perliaps, that bear* the 
name of fcience, is fo eafy of acquifition 
as arithmetick. It is ufually taught du- 
ring the years of childhood ; becaufe the 
capacity of a child is equal to the com- 
prehenfion of its general laws, and the 
performance of its ordinary operations. 
This facihty, however, it may be oI>- 
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ferved, is of no very antient date amongft 
us. We are indebted for it to the Intro- 

■ 

dudion of the Arabick numerals^ fcarcely 
three centuries ago ; and perhaps (kill in 
arithmetick might not yet have been io 
generally difFufed, or calculation have 
^o\vn fo eafy and familiar to us, had not 
utility concurred with delight in the re- 
commendation of it ; had we not become 
fenfible of the advantages of commerce, 
as well as of the pleafures of fcience. 

In the art of teaching arithmetick 
there is little other difficulty than whiat 
may be occafioned by the ignorance or 
negligence of the children to be taught. 
The four fundamental rules may be firll 
learnt in what are called whole numbers. 
and immediately repeated in compound^ 
or numbers of different denominations ; 
through all our variety of coins, weights 
and meafures. Of thefe it will of courfe 
be neceffary to commit the tables to me- 
mory: and to retain them, like th© 
grammar of a language, not only by con- 
tinual application in praClice, but by re- 
peating 
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pcatJng them at ftated intervals, as a lef- 
fon ; that what is always ^vanted, may be 
ahvays at hand. I recommend the ufe of 
a printed book; both becaufe it leaves 
the inftruftor that time for teaching his 
pupil to work his example, which muft 
otherwife have been employed partly in 
de\''ifing it, and partly in performing the 
operation; and becaufe in fuch books 
thofe examples are generally more varied, 
and better adapted to their refpeftive 
purpofes, than could have been produced 
by the mafter at the moment Any 
omiffions or defefts that are obferved in 
the printed work may ftill be fupplied by 
the invention of the teacher. The pupil 
Ihould conynence the fludy of arith* 
metick at as early an age as poflible ; 
both becaufe by early application fome- 
thing is ahvays gained, and nothing can 
be loft; and becaufe arith metick is fel- 
dom fully underftood, till the ftudent hat 
been carried twice over the fame ground. 
For the fecond courfe I would by all 

meana 
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means recommend a different publicatioa 
ftom that wliich was employed in the 
firit. The examples will be different ia 
themfelves, and the rules differently ex- 
preffed. The pupil cannot copy his for- 
mer operations ; and he will probably 
comprehend the obje6ls more clearly, or 
retain them more permanently in his me- 
mory, from having contemplated them in 
various pofitions, and under various forms^ 
To the firft couife Dilworth's book feems 
beft adapted, and Bonnycaftle's to the 
fccond^ 

In his firft progrefi through arithme- 
tick it is fufficient that tlie boy can me- 
chanically perform an operation by i 
given rule; -in the fecond,. he niuft b& 
carefully inftruiSled in the ufe and appli- 
cation of the general prinjciple. But this 
will never be fully underftood, till his 
faculties have obtained a confiderable de- 
gree of maturity ; and till he has been 
exercifed in mifcellaneous queftions; 
where he muft himfelf difcover the prp;- 

cefs 
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ceft by which the refult required is to be 
found. For this purpofe no book in our 
language is equal to Clare's Recreations, 
On this fubjeft frequently occurs an ia- 
ftance of impatience in parents, not more 
troublefome to fchoolmafters, than unrea- 
sonable in itfelf. In order to determine 
the youth's progrefe in arithmetick^ a 
queftion is propofed to him at home^ 
which, under the various alarms occa- 
fioned by the want of his rule, the abfence 
of his teacher, and the apprehenfion of 
his father's difpleafure and his own dis- 
grace, he is unable to perform ; and the 
mailer is cenfured for not having taught 
the youth, what he w^s not yet able tp 
learn ; the application of general princi- 
ples, while his intelleft did not allow him 
to comprehend more than the ufe of fpe- 
cial rules. 

One point I would the more flrongly 
recommend, becaufe it is too often negj- 
lefted ; that every youth iliould be tho- 
roughly inftrufted in vulgar and decimal 

fraflions. 
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fraftions. They are the moft pleafing 
fend the moft valuable branch of arith* 
metick ; and without them no man cer- 
tainly can be confidcred either as an 
exaft or a compleat accountant. The 
iyftem to be puriued for the purpofe is 
^uaHy obvious and indifpenfible. As 
4bon as their appropriate rules are under^ 
ftood, let them be conftantly applied to 
ifhe ordmary kffons of arithmetick. 
Whatever pioportions of weights or mea- 
fores may occur in the queftion to b6 
iblved, let the operation be firft performed 
hy the ordinary rules. Let thefe propor* 
tions be then re<iuced to their proper 
terms in a vulgar and in a decimal frac- 
tion ; and let the youth repeat his per- 
formance under each of thofe denomina- 
tions. The refult of each different pro- 
cefs being always the fame, will not more 
prove the correftnefs of his work, than. 
It will delight his imagination and im- 
prove his underftanding. 
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. The utility and importance of arith<s 
metick, in its proper province of calcula-» 
tion, are univerlally known and confefled ; 
but this is by no means its only recom- 
mendation. It is the firft and eaiiefl ab- 
ilra£): reafoning, to which the mind is 
accuftomed: it is the firft ftudy that 
renders the laws and the pra6lice of de- 
monftration familiar to us ; and it is of 
dfential value as the foundation or the 
inftrument of mathematical fcience : it 
is indifpenfibly neceffary to all thofe, 
branches of it, which do not depend 
upon geometry alone. The line, indeed, 
where arithmetick ends, and mixed ma« 
thematicks begin, is not eafily afcer- 
taihed ; nor will it foon be determined 
on which, fide of the boundary Fra8ion^ 
and the Raot^ are to be arranged. The 
fijbferviency of aiitlimetick to mathema- 
ticks is one of the reafons, for which I 
have ventured to recommend it to die 
attention of our publick fchools. It is 
equally known and lamented, how ire* 
^ , ^ quently 
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qucntly their pupils are fent to the uni- 
Tcrfities, not only without fuch a know- 
ledge of arithmetick, as might be ufefiil 
or ornamental in the ordinary tranfac- 
tions of their future life; but without 
foch (kill in numbers, as fliould enable 
them afterwards to profecute mathema- 
tical ftudies with facility and fuccefs. 
This error, arid its inconveniences, how- 
ever, appear at prefent to be generally 
underftood ; and it is to be prefumed, 
therefore, will foon be generally correfted. 
But to enable our fons to appear in col- 
lege with the greateft poffible credit and 
advantage, to a competent knowledge of 
arithmetick the elements of mathematical 
fcience itfelf ihould be added, during 
their continuance at fchool. Nor will 
this form any very burthcnfome addition 
to the prefent claims on their time and 
attention : For it has been very juftly 
obfei'ved, that while nothing is fo diffi- 
cult of acquifitiou as languages, nothing 
is fo eafy as mathematicks. 

SkiU 
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?5kiU in the mathematical fciences feems 
eflential to the charader of a fcholar; 
and when attained, is equally pleafmg, 
honoumble, and beneficial. In pra6lice 
it is fometimes neceflary to the difcharge 
of profeffional duties; and in fpeculation 
it is always ufeful ; as it contributes, 
more perhaps than any other intelle6tual 
acquifition, to preferve the imagination 
in due fubje6lion to the judgment. It ts 
allowed to form or to teach the moft va- 
luable logick. Its definitions are the 

natural fources of precifion in our ideas. 
It renders the mind equally vigilant 
againft conceffions too libci-al in the com* 
mencement of an argument, or conclu- 
fions more extenfive than the premifes 
will fupport; and while it guards us 
againfl talfe reafoning, it mud fecure us 
againfl the delufions of faife philofophy. 
Habitual attention to the procefs of de- 
monftration will proted; us equally againft 
the reproach of puerile credulity, and the 
raihneis of prefumptuous decifion. Thofe 

narra* 
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>" nsuratives of wonder, which find eai 

accefs to the minds of the ignorant an 
the thoughtleis, fink at once before hin 

i who calculates probabilities, into their m 

tural infignificance ; or are coniigned t 

their proper origin, vanity and falfehood 

He who can juftly appreciate the force c 

argument, and evidence, finds no difii 

culty in believing the attributes of th 

deity, and the obligations of virtue. Th 

fcepticifin of Bayle has been imputed t 

his. ignorance of mathematical fcience 

and Newton, on the contrary, was th< 

fincere believer and the zealous advocat 

of the Chriftian revelation. 

* The higher departments of the mathe 

maticks, however, are feldom taught ii 

our academies, and can fddom be re< 

quired. To inveftigate the harmony o 

ibrms and their proportions, and to con< 

template univerfal and tranfcendenta 

truth is; indeed, one of the fublimeft^ 

as well a$ of the. mod pleafing, occupa- 

tionsi of the hunaa mind. But this i^ 

th< 
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Bkill in the mathematical fciences feems 
tfleiitial to the charader of a fcholar; 
and when attained, is equally pleafing, 
honourable, and beneficial. In praftice 
it is fometimes neccffaiy to the difcharg^ 
of profefTional duties ; and in fpeculatiou 
it is always ufeful ; as it contributes, 
more perhaps than any other intelleftual 
acquifition, to prefervc the imagination 
in due fubje6lion to the judgment. It is 
allowed to form or to teach the moft va- 
luable logick. Its definitions are the 

natural fources of precifion in our ideas. 
It renders the mind equally vigilant 
againft conceffions too liberal in the com-* 
mencement of an argument, or conclu- 
fions more extenfive than the premifes 
will fupport; and while it guards us 
againil falfe reafoning, it muft fecure us 
againft the delufions of falfe philofophy. 
Habitual attention to the prbcefs of de« 
monftration will protect us equally againft 
the reproach of puerile credulity, and the 
raihnefs of prefumptuous decifion. Thofe 

narra- 
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or Bonnycaftle. The Navigation of 
!( Moore and the Sphericks of Kelly are 

Jl I undoubtedly the books mod fuitable to 

the feaman ; and for the foldier the 
works of Muller are entitled tq the pre- 
ference. To the fchool boy Donne is 
fufficient for Trigonometry, and for Al- 
gebra, Bonnycaftle, or the abridgment of 

' Saumlerfon. On every fubje6i, to which 

he has turned his attention, the publica- 
tions of llutton may be fafely recom- 

i mended ; but as a fchool book, his 

■ Courfe of Mathematicks merits peculiar 

praife. I have entered into no. inveftiga- 
tion of the manner, in which the various 
parts of mathematical fcience may be 
uioft fuccefsfully taught; left it ihould 
appear equally tedious and ufelefs ; a mi- 

V nute detail would fwell this part of the 

work to a difproportionate extent; and 
the ftudents are generally of fuch an age, 
that no peculiar arts of inftrttflion are 

requbed. 

From 
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From the nature and extent of our 
commerce arithmetick has acquired, ia 
this country, a peculiar value, and a pro- 
portionate Ihare of pubhck .efteem. A 
knowledge of accounts is undoubtedly 
ufeful to every man ; but to a merchant 
it is indifpenfibly peceflary. Hence 
arlfes another objedl of inftruftion in our 
fchools, very frequent, very difficult, and 
very important, the article of book-keep- 
ing, or merchants accounts : and for 
this every academy muft either be fui- 
niflicd with a competent teacher, or re- 
linquiili its claim to the proper conduct 
of Britifli education. I am aware of the 
complaint fo frequently and fo loudly 
urged, that merchants accounts are . but 
imperfcftly taught even in our beft 
fcliools ; that a youth from them never 
enters a CQunting-houfe fit to be truftcd 
with the books. That a youth, from 
having learnt pnly the theory of an art, 
Ihould notJmme4iately be perfe6l in the 
prai&i^e^ or tljat a boy ihpuld not poflels 
.i.\.iv 2 the 
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tJ^e difcretion and fteadinefs of manhood; 
thefe, furely, are not very novel or very 
extraordinary difcoveries. But, when 
due allowance has been made for the cir- 
Cumftances of each particular cafe, I will 
venture to aflert, that the complaint is as 
groundlefs in point of fa6fc, as it appears 
to be fevere upon our teachers. That 
boys at fchool arc frequently carried 
through a courfe of merchants accounts 
without underftanding them, however it 
may be lamented, cannot be denied. For 
they are frequently required by the pa- 
rents to learn them, before they have 
cither attained to the proper age, or have 
acquired fufficient fkill in arithmetick, 
for the puipofe. The preceptor therefore 
may be pitied for being compelled to im- 
dertake what is imprafticable ; but he 
Jhould not be cenfured for failing in the 
performance. If there be a merchant 
weak enough to expeft a child of fuch a 
defcription to. underftand his buiinefs, be 

certainly deferves any difappointraent 

which 
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which he may fuffcr ; or if he will triift a 
youth at firft with the management of his 
.coanting-houfe, he ought not to complain 
of any confequences that may refult from 
his own foily. 

When a youth is become expert in all 
the oixlinaiy rules of arithmetick, and 
has attained that degree of underftanding, 
, which iftuftcally. attained at, the age of 
fifteen ov fixteen years ; let him then, 
with an able matter, go thrx)ugh a fyftem 
of book-keeping in what is called the 
Italian method, or Double Entry ; and I 
will engage for his being qualified to per- 
form all fuch duties in a counting-houfe, 
as can with propriet}^ be entruft(?d to his 
care. Almoft every mercantile houfe has 
fomethmg^in tiie mode of keeping the 
book^ pecialiaT to irfelf. But when dfee 
youth is fully matter of the ^neral pria- 
dple> by Imving been exercifed in the 
theoi'y at fail length, be will leadily com- 
prehend axty afaoridgiUiaat of tlie Jabo^ir, 
.aaay peculiarity in the method, which he 

o 3 may 
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may be called upon to adopt. Under 
the direftion of his principal, or of a 
more experienced book-keeper, he will 
become equal to his tafk as early as he 
ought to be required to undertake it. 

Tlie mode of teaching this part of 
arithmetick admits little variety, and 
can require little dire^ion. A printed 
work fhould be adopted as the bafis ; and 
till lately it might reafonably have been 
made a queftion, which of our numerous 
publications on the fubjeQ:, was beft 
adapted to the purpofe. But Kelly's 
Elements of Book-keeping has noW re- 
moved all hcfitation in the choice. In 
all the great requifites of fuch a treatife, 
fiaiplicity of principle, and peifpicuity of 
arrangement j appofitenefs of examples, 
and rcfemblance to the ordinary tranfac- 
tions of a countingrhoufe, it appears eu* 
titled to a decided preference over all the 
works, that have gone before it : and the 
book itfelf fufficiently explains^ the man- 
ner, 
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ncr, in which it may be moft advantage- 
oufly employed. 

In the education of the future mer- 
chant, however, attention will be de- 
manded for objefts of full greater moment 
than dexterity in the management of his 
books. In this country his profeifion is 
honourable, and his character refpeclable. 
He is become in various points of view 
not only valuable, but neceffary, to the 
welfare of the community. His judg- 
ment muft often be confulted on, what 
his purfuits particularly influence, the 
police and the finances of the kingc^om. 
The commerce, which was once cultivated 
folely as the means of acquiring wealth 
to the individual, is now become neccf- 
fary to the national defence ; and there- 
fore to the national independence. But 
by trade only, upon a liberal and exten- 
live fcale, condufiled not more neceffarily 
by a large capital, than by a capacious 
mind, can our foreign cemmerce be fup- 
ported and fecur£d. A Britifli merchant 

g 4- like- 
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likewife. ^generally and reafonably looks 
forward to diftinftion, as well as to opu*> 
Icnce; to the employment, as well as 
the acquifition, of his fortune ; to the re- 
tkement of the country, and the enjoy- 
ment of leifure and tranquillity; to the 
provincial honours of his neighbourhood, 
or to a feat in the great council of the 
nation. In the fyftem of his inftruftion, 
therefore, thefe profpedls fliould not bo 
neglefted. Their diftance is compen- 
fated by their importance. It is, how- 
ever, a tafk as difficult in itfelf, as its ac- 
complifliment is defireable, to unite 
liberal and mercantile education; to keep 
a youth long enough at fchool for his en*- 
joyment of the pleafures of literature, 
and not too long for his fubmiffion to the 
patient induftry of trade ; to qualify him 
for bufinefs, and for fociety; to retain 
his tafte for books during the acquifition 
of money • to give him fuch powei-s, as 
ihall delight for a time in the buftle of 

com- 
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coaxmercial traafaflioAs ; and afterwards 
relidi the tcattquillky of retir^ineiit It 
has been ^ftly ^^bfei^ved, that nature fets 
her gifts on the right hand and on the. 
left ; and that as you approach one ad- 
vantage, you neceffarily recede from ano- 
ther. Of the bleffings within his reach, 
therefore, a wife man will make his 
choice, and be content. Nor will the 
obfervation lofe any of its force, when ap- 
plied to the fubje6l under confideration. 
If, however, the two extremes can be in 
any degree reconciled ; if a medium can 
any where be found between the diffipa- 
tion of our publick fchools, and the ab- 
furd reftraints of private tuition; if a 
tafte for polite literature can any where 
be cultivated, in conjunftion with the 
requifite qualifications for trade, it muft 
be in fome of thofe academies, with 
which almoft every part of the kingdom 
abounds. It is equally to tlie honour of 
our fchools and of our merchants, that 

o 5 numerous 
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numerous inilances may be fpecified, 
where thefe difficulties have been in a great 
meafure furmounted ; where thefe feeming 
contrarieties have been united. 
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CHAP. XL 



On the Study of the Clqfficks. 



THE ftudy of the remains of Greek 
and Roman literature has always 
been conffdered as one of the moft 
effential parts of a liberal education. To' 
this the ambition of our ingenuous youth 
is commonly direfted; to this the largeft 
portion of their time and labour is de- 
voted. Nor has it been eft i mated above 
its real value. The induftry employed 
upon it has been abundantly rewarded.. 
Its utility, however, like that of all other 
intelle6lual acquifitions, is fully known to 
thofe only by whom it has been felt. In 
others, indeed, it has fometimes excited 
the veneration naturally due to fuperior 
abilities ; and fometimes only the wonder 

06 of 
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of ignorance, gazing at a diflance on 
what it could not undeiiland; or the 
cavils of envy, afie6ling todefpife what it 
was unable to attain. 

It fcenis incumbent upon the author of 
an elVay, Hke the prefent, to Aate tlie 
true ufe and value of claffical literature ; 
that fcholars may not be fufpe6i:ed of mag- 
nifying its merits, only becaufe it is con-' 
fmed M'hoUy to themfelves ; and that it 
may appear to the publick, in contradil^ 
tin6tion to the blind partialities of other 
lovers, that we can affign rational grounds 
for our attachment and admiration. 

Tlie ftudv of the clafficks, from the 
firft application to the tenfes and declen- 
fions of their language, to the laft perufal 
of their fublimcft poetry, is admirably 
calculated to employ, to enlarge, and to 
improve all the faculties of the human 
mind. To analyze the grammatical cou- 
Ihuftion, and to inveftigate the meaning, 
of a difficult paffage ; to trace its various 
figures and allufions^ and to deted iti 

de- 
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tleficjencies, or difplay its beauties ; this 
is the employment, which every teacher 
enjoius^ awd of which every ftudent find» 
the benefit. When I fee a youth ex- 
ploring his grammar, his diftionary, his 
notes, every refource within his reach, in 
ord^r to afcei-tain the fenfe of his author^ 
and to appear with credit at the leflbn ; 
wlieu I fee his fagacity quickened by prac- 
tice, and his confidence in his own pow- 
ers encreafed by fuccefsful exertion ; I 
look forward with pieafure to the period^ 
when his talents and his induftry, ia 
fome liberal profeflion, fliall be honour- 
able to himfelf, and beneficial to the fo- 
ciety in which providence has placed 
him. The habits of application, indeed, 
which thefe ftudies require, are valuable 
in every point of view. They equally 
prepare the youth for the in;iraediate ac- 
quifition of fcience, and the future tranf- 
actions of life ; for the purfuit of wifdom, 
and the practice of virtue. 

That 
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That the memory is continually ftrength- 
cned by exercife is univeifally admitted ; 
and that it is in a great degree formed 
and created by it, has fometimes been 
plaufibly maintained. The repetitions of 
the fchool boy, therefore, are intended, 
not merely to affift him in the acquifition 
of a language, by fixing a given number 
of its words in his mind ; but to augment 
and improve tlie faculty, on which his* 
future knowledge mud depend. 

The imagination is perhaps originally 
formed, and it is certainly enriched^ by 
tlie accumulation of ideas in the mind; 
and claflical literature not only furnifhes 
many, which cannot elfewhere be found ; 
but while it enlarges the number, cor- 
j^6ls and regulates the (lores, which it 
fupplies. Of all our faculties, indeed, our 
tafte appears to derive from, this fource 
the greateft improvement By employ- 
ing fo much time and attention upon the 
poliflied models. of compofition,,left us 
by the fcholars of antiquity, the moft 

elabo- 
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elaborate and the moft elegant works, 
which human ingenuity is known to have 
produced, the mind acquires a ftandard 
of judgment, an intuitive perception of 
beauties and defers, which can by no 
other means be obtained; and which,, 
when once poffeffed, cannot afterwards 
be loft. Upon this, indeed, depends in 
a great degree our fenfibility to literary 
tocellence ; much of the pleafure, with 
which we are afterwards to read-; and 
not a little of the ability, with which we 
arc to write. 

The ftudy of the clafficks muft natu- 
rally be the beft foundation for the ftudy 
of languages in general. The knowledge 
of one grammar will always facilitate the 
acquiiition ofanotlier; and the languages 

■ 

in queftion not only poffefs the greateft 
regularity and precifion in their gramma- 
tical ftru6lure, but have the additional 
advantage of being no longer fubjeft to 
fluctuation or corruption. Securely de- 
pofited in the monuments, which the 

fages 
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fagtes of antiquity hav^ erefiled, the re- 
ward of tlie benefits to be derived from, 
them to all future ages will be the immor- 
tality tliey have iteferved. What theory, 
woukl teach us to expeO:, is found by ex- 
petieftoe to be true, that be who is. 
alVeady acquainted with tlie Greek and 
Roman tongues attains tbofe of the mo- 
dern nations of E\ir<:q)e^ with an eafe and 
rapidity, which othev iludetits have la 
vain attempfced to rival. 

In the lliidy of tb« fcieiK5es> tiie ad-; 
vantages of clalfical literature, tliough 
lefs dire6); and lefs confic^rable, are by tio 
means without weight and im|>ortan.^e^ • 
The perufal of Sophodes ami Cicero wiU. 
not immediately teach ^us to read Euclid, 
and Buftbti ; bat by having enlarged and 
ftrengtbened our facukies, they will 
enable us to underftand them. I may 
appeal to the general cx|)eri«ace of out 
teachers for the truth of the obfervation^ 
that the mofl ex,pe]*t ftudent in inatlieffla-^ 
tkrai fcience is the cla£&cal fi^okr. 

In 
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In whatever department of fcience \ve 
are defirous to excel, we fliall find many 
of its peculiar terms derived from the lan- 
guages of antiquity. By the mere En- 
gl ifli fcholar, therefore, thefe terms muft 
be lels clearly underftood, lefs eafily re- 
membered, and lefe readily applied. Nor 
is this confideration without its weight. 
The profeflbrs of each fcience refpeo- 
tively have ufually endeavoured to com- 
pi-efs its general principles into the tech- 
nical terms which they have adopted or 
devifed : and they have fo far fucceeded, 
that in proportion as thofe terms are 
more clearly comprehended, the fludent 
will acquire the fcience itfelf with the 
greater facility, and retain it in his me- 
mory with the iiiore fidelity and prc- 
ciiioiK 

Tlie difcovery and the ftudy of the 
Greek and Roman writers is always ac- 
knowledged to have been one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of the revival of learning in 
Kurope ; and it i& obfervabie^ thM learn- 
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ing has flouriflied or decayed in almoft 
every country in proportion as thefe 
writers have been known or unknown, 
-cultivated or neglefted. It has been 
maintained too, that at the fame import- 
ant period of the revival of letters amongft 
us, a deep and critical acquaintance with 
,the writers of antiquity was neceflary^ to 
.enable the mind to rife above the impo- 
-fing pedantry, the fophiilical fubtleties^ 
and the unintelligible jargon, which had 
found their way from the monaileries 
into the .fchools,^nd from the fclM)ok 
into the world., ^nd if this opinion be 
ju(l» it will not be djemied, that the judg- 
ment, the penetration, and the found 
-logick, which claffical literature feldom 
fails to fupply,^ are equally neceffary in 
our own times, to prepare us to refill the 
malignant influence of falfe fcience„ fklfe 
reafoning, and falfe philofophy. 

In thofe publications of politer litera- 
ture, which are defigned for our inftruc^ 
4ioa and improvwient, and in thofe 

lightec 
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lighter works of wit or humour, which 

aim at httle more than our amufement, 

in both thefe our ableft authors ufually 

•abound in allufions to the fentiments and 

maxims, the narratives, or the fables of 

claflical antiquity. Thefe are the fources, 

/rom which the writer derives many of 

ihis richeft treafures; many of his mod 

: valuable materials, whether for neceffary 

. illudration or fanciful embelliflnnent : 

rjand if by the reader the fame ground has 

mot been trodden, and fuch allufions are 

ibot uucterftood, he lofes half the pleafuif, 

and often half the advantage, which he 

:Would otberWife have obtained. 

Few men in modern fimes, in our own 
-^countiy at lead, have been diftinguilhed 
-for fuperior talents, without having en- 
•joyed {bme reputation for claflical litera- 
.ture. Sometimes, indeed, their rapid 
progreft in it at fchool, their fuperiority 
;Over their fellows, only is recorded; but 
:they have .tnore frequently been known 
to continue to cultivate it amidfl the 

buftle 
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buille of publick bulinefs, and the infirmi- 
ties of declining life. If it be urged, on 
one hand, that this ftudy was forced upon 
them by our general fyftem coeducation; 
it mud be obferved, on the other, that 
fuch men have feldom foiled to applaud 
the fyftem, by wliich they have profited, 
and to acknowledge their obliga;tions to 
the writers of Greece and Rome. It was 
not that their diftinguiihed talents were 
accidentally direfted to the ftudy of the 
clafficks ; but the ftudy of the ckflicks 
was one of the principal means by which 
their talents acquired their diftindioii. -. 

Almoft every man, who has not been 
fortunate enough to obtain the advan* 
tage of a claffical education, inceflantly 
laments the want of it. Inftead of ett- 
joying witliout alloy thofe rational plea- 
fures, which litera;ry fociety is fo wdl 
caioulated to Gotnmunicate, he is conti- 
nually tnortified by the fenfe of his o^vn 
ignorance and inferiority. While he, dii 
the contrary, who pofl'effes a competent 

know- 
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knowledge of the learned languages, is 
fiirnifhed with an unfailing fource of 
amufement or inftru6lion for himfelf and 
his friends ; and enjoys that confcioufnefs 
of fuperiority, which, though it may 
fometimes prove the nurfe of vanity and 
the parent of infolence, is highly pleafing 
to that anvbition, which is natural to the 
mind of man. 

In pleading, fays Cicero, though we 
do not always employ the liberal arts, 
yet the hearer immediately difcovers 
whether we underftand them ; and the 
benefits of claflical literature, though not 
always brought forward by the pofleffor, 
are never long concealed. Though no 
quotation lliould be made; though no 
difquifition on the fubjeft iliould arifei 
yet will our acquaintance with the au- 
thors of antiquity continually appear; 
and appear to our advantage. In out 
literary compofitions, in our publick 
peaking, and in our familiar converfa^ 
tion, it win always contribute to the 
. . ■ . * clear- 
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clcarncfs and precifion of our ideas, and 
to the correftnefs and elegance of our 
language; it will give additional tade, 
animation, and intelligence to our dif- 
coui fe, on fmall as well as great occafions, 
from the firft fentence to the laft. So 
fenfible was Gaffendi of the value of 
Greek and Roman literature, that during 
his whole life, independently of all other 
attention to the fubjeft, he impofed it 
upon himfelf as a tafk, to repeat from the 
antient poets at lead fix hundred verfes 
every day. 

Nor do our obligations to claflical lite- 
rature terminate iu knowledge or in plea- 
fure alone ; it is not without a beneficial 
influence on our morals. It is not 
merely that it fupplies rational amufe-i 
luent for. hours of leifure ; and therefore 
furnifhes a bulwark againft the inroads of 
vice: it is not merely that it enlarges 
Jhe umlerftanding ; and therefore, tends 
to rectify the heart; or that it refines 
tafte ^nd ; fenfibility ; and therefore im* 

proves 
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proves the feelings of humanity : but the 
fages of antiquity have left behind them the 
precept and the example of almoft every 
pradical duty. Elevation of mind, and 
independence of fpirit, confuwmate pru- 
dence, and inflexible julHce, intrepidity 
in danger, and fortitude in calamity, 
fidelity in friendfhip, the obligation of 
filial piety, and the offices of patriotifin ; 
all thefe duties, and fuch as thefe, are not 
only recommended by every grace of 
eloquence or of poetry ; but illuftrated by 
examples that have exalted human na- 
ture. The youthful mind will not dwell 
upon thefe without catching fome por- 
tion of the fpirit, which it contemplates ; 
it will imbibe at once a, tafte for litera- 
ture and the love of virtue. The defeQ;s 
in the fyftem of ethicks, which occafion- 
ally deform the claflick pages of antieijt 
times, the judgment of the preceptor 
will not fail to point out, and to ftigma- 
tize with the cenfurc they may deferve.: 
In the fofler dutiesofoiir nature^. indeed,! 

in 
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in the cilices of benevolence and mercy, 
the heathen philofophers cannot be our 
inftruftors; for what they had not learnt, 
they cannot teach. Thefe it is our hap- 
pier lot to have derived from a purer 
fourCe ; and to pra6life, not only upon 
higher authority, but in the hope of fuch 
a reward, as unaffifted reafon did not dif- 
cover, and could not promile to beftow. 

If thus valuable and extenfive be our 
obligations to claffical literature, tbey 
will furely juftify, what, indeed, has not 
efcaped cenfure or complaint, the large 
portion of time ufually and neceffariJy 
beftowed upon it. The juftification too 
will be more complete and fatisfadlory, 
when it is confidered, that much of this 
time is the feafon of childhood, when 
little elfe would be attempted or ob- 
tained; that daily obfervation warrants 
us in concluding, the hours would other- 
wife be lefs ufefully employed ; and that 
no other f}'ftem has yet been devifcd, 
from which the intelleftual powers, cart 

derive 
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derive equal advantage and improve- 

nieut. 

The fttperficial and common place ob- 
je^ionsj not unfrequently urged againft 
this general attention to the claflicks^ 
fcem hardly to deferve a minute and fe- 
parate examination. One parent may 
flill enquire, what advantage can accrue 
to bis ion from the attainment of lan-> 
guages, whicii he will never be called 
upon to fpeak ! A fecond may aik, what 
information is to be obtained from Greek 
and RoDoan authors, which our own 
writers cannot equally aiford ! and a 
third may demand, why his child ihould 
be tormented during the mod pleafing 
feaibn of liife with the purfuit of fuch 
knowledge, as can be of little ufe in the 
ac<mifition, of money ! But to thefe enr 
q^ie^ 9Xkd (u^b as thefe, I have no 
Qtbfif anfwer to give, and, it is prefuraed, 
xko other will be thought neceffary, than 
what the prefcnt difquifition has already 
fiipplied. 
vot. I. ]P That 



3 i t On the Study of ihc Clafficks. 

'J'hat I would recommend claflTical lite- 
rature to every fiudent, who has the 
means and the opportunity to obtain it, 
the encomium aheady pafled upon it wiH 
fulliciently Icmonfirate. In fome pro- 
feflions it is indifpenfibly neceffary ; in 
others it is highly ufeful ; and in every 
refpeftable fituation of life it is an orna- 
ment and an advantage. It is therefore 
to be purfued, where-ever it does not re- 
quire fuch an expence, as pruder^oe muft 
condemn; where-evcr it does not demand 
the time, which ought to be devoted to 
the acquifition of information more im- 
mediately neceffary; and where-ever it 
does not interfere with the difcharge of 
duties, that cannot innocently be neg- 
Icfted. Where this literature may be 
moft fuccefsfully ftudied is a queftion, 
which the reader will find already de- 
cided ; if not to his own fatisfafilion, 
according to the beft judgment of the 
author. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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